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NOTE 


I 


In the Autumn of 1939, when one half of 
Poland was under the jack-boot of German y and 
the other half occupied by the USSR, the author 
of this document attempted to get to Wilno, then 
in Lithuanian hands as a result of the Russo- 
Lithuanian Agreement. She was a Polish second- 
ary school teacher, whose only “ crime ”, as far as 
one can see, was that of wishing to join her 
parents in their home in Wilno. She was arrested 
while attempting to cross the border set up by the 
Soviet authorities and, as you may read in her 
plain and unembroidered story, she suffered two 
years of imprisonment, deportation and forced, 
labour in Siberia, before the Polish-Russian Pact 
of 1941 allowed her to make her way to freedom 
and join her country’s army. 

She was not alone in her4iarsh experience; 
Many hundreds of thousands shared her suffering 
many hundreds of thousands are still undergoing 
it, starving and dying broken-hearted and in exile. 




CHAPTER 1 

. THE INVASION 

I. Arrest^ Autumn 1939 

I was -tired by the journey through the forest which had 
lasted a whole night and day. It was with real delight that I 
welcomed the bed in its recess in the cottage of the village 
which was my last halting place before crossing the Soviet- 
Lithuanian frontier. I fell asleep at once. 

I was awakened by a word sharply spoken in Russian: 

Get up I seemed to have been asleep barely five minutes, 
and my eyes opened with difficulty. After a moment I was 
able to discern everything around me. the harsh and suspici- 
ous faces of the frontier guards, the horror-stricken ex- 
pressions of the occupants of the cottage and of the driver 
who had brought me there. 

I don’t know why, but I found myself quietly telling the 
Soviet soldier to go out or how could I get up ? He obeyed. 
I dressed carefully and thought about nothing. We were led 
away, my Tartar driver and the son of my hostess and I. 
with my things packed. The preliminary enquiries, con- 
ducted at the frontier, lasted a long time. My belongings 
were carefully examined, and then in a separate room a 
Russian woman ordered me to undress and searched me and 
my possessions as if I were an object, not a person. 

Then began the first questionings: Why did I wish to 
cross the frontier ? And then the most important question. 
How can anyone want to leave the U. S. S. R. ? I answered 
with truth that I had lost my job and that I wished to see my 
parents who lived in Wilno, 'but I particularly emphasized 
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the fact that my driver vras guiltless- I was most anxious to> 
make this clear, for I knew that he had left two small children 
behind. In this I succeeded, for I afterwards learnt hj 
chance that he was imprisoned for only two months. 

Finally after all these preliminary formalities I was shut 
up in a tiny stone cell in which a girl who I later came to- 
know ' was. a prostitute of the lowest type lay asleep. It 
turned out toot that part of her duties consisted in keeping 
a watch on me. I was very sleepy but it was most terribly 
cold. No wonder, for the temperature outside was 40 degrees 
below zero/Centrigade/, and the ‘cell was unheated. I da 
not know how I fell asleep lying on the stone floor in my 
coat and snow boots. I was awakened by even more pierc- 
ing cold, and as I lay there I gradually realized what had 
happened to me. I wept then as I have not wept since. 

Thus began my days of imprisonment. Soon a few 
more women were made to share my cellar. One, accom- 
panied by her son of three, had been on her way to join her 
husband. The child was well-behaved, but delicate and 
silent. We amused him as well as we could with stories and 
fairy tales, but he interrupted us from time to time, saying 
“ We are in prison, aren't we? " The worst of it was that 
we could not wash. We were given very little water. We 
could spare only a glassful and we had to wash outside the 
window, and then the guard snatched up his rifle as though 
to shoot us. 

Presently we were sent for to be cross-examined, and 
each investigation lasted for several hours.* My turn came in 
due course. It was about two o'clock in the morning. A 
soldier with a rifle led me through a courtyard to the chief 
nspector s office. The guatd departed, and I was left alone- 
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My first examiner was a short, fat, elderly man. I had 
to answer him standing, but after a while he allowed me to 
sit down. He questioned me mostly about my family, occu- 
pation and the addresses of my friends. I was curiously 
^reluctant to give him this information. I learned later on 
why it was that my instinct told me to keep silent. Suddenly 
for no apparent reason, my cross-examiner became extremely 
flirtatious. He got up from behind his desk and came and 
sat beside me on the sofa. I stood up and went to drink 
.some water. He followed me and stood behind me. I 
neatly evaded him and returned to the sofa. Down he him- 
self sat again beside me. And again I got up and went to 
drink water. Manoeuvres like these lasted for a couple of 
hours. I felt humiliated and helpless* and at the same time it 
all seemed so impossibly ridiculous and silly. 

At last I was sent back to my fellow-prisoners, who 
were feeling quite anxious at my long absence. Cross 
examinations of this kind followed one after the other. Some 
women were promised their liberty. We constantly discussed 
what was to be our fate. I felt quite certain that we were 
going to be deported. After some time the woman with the 
child was really set free, I was delighted, for the three 
weeks had told severely on the boy's health. For us it was 
much easier to live on bread and cold water. But 'one morn- 
ing we were ordered to leave the cellar with our belongings. 
It was the first stage of my prison-travels. We were put 
into sledges, In each travelled a soldier with a loaded rifle. 

It was only then that I saw how many men had been 
confined in the cellars of that temporary prison. Some 
of them were mere schoolboys. We greeted each other 
with bows and smiles. The convoy started, and we entered 
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a forest. We were surrounded by mounted guards with 
whining dogs on leashes. I adore dogs but these were hostile- 
and fierce, ready to tear to pieces anyone who ventured to 
stop aside, How many times I was to be awakened by 
their hateful whining in the night. 

In Lida I was separated from my companions and placed 
in a damp airless cellar. It was impossibly overcrowded* 
Thirty-five women were shut up there It was in this place 
that I first experienced the torture of lice. It is not true that 
they avoid silken underwear. I was still wearing silk at that 
time and yet, during the so-called '‘manual work", to which 
we were quickly put, I used to find as many as fifty... and 
still we were not allowed to wash. 

Now cross-examinations began. Promises were given 
that we should be set free. I did not believe it any more 
than I believed that I should remain here, for no one could 
have stood it. One night I was sent for. This examiner 
who was ycung and. as Soviet officials go, elegant, surpa” 
ssed himself in politeness. So did his colleague who was 
dark and good-looking. Each in turn offered me cigarettes, 
asking my pardon for being unable to provide a better 
quality, and these were offered me out of my own husband's 
cigarette-case which had been taken from me together with 
my own watch. They knew, of course, that we all suffered 
from *lack of tobacco and that I was only too grateful to 
inhale even two puffs of the vile tobacco-weed rolled in 
newspaper. They constantly expressed their surprise at my 
excellent knowledge of the Russian language. They assured 
me that I would regain my freedom as I possessed all my 
documents and my case was quite clear. They fully under- 
stood that I had to rejoin my parents. 

I was examined by other officials and then by these two 
again, and invariably at night. One day* or rather ona 
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night* I was informed that my papers must be prepared for 
me to be set free, and as they had no time to look for them 
I had to write my name very clearly on a piece of paper. I 
shall never forgive myself for having obeyed. Above that 
signature was afterwards written a long indicment accusing 
me of various things, and it was triumphantly pointed out to 
me that I had confirmed the truth of it by my own signature. 
I am perfectly aware that the result would have been the same 
in any case, but I cannot forgive myself for having been 
taken in. 

Our six weeks' stay in Lida came to an end, and toge- 
ther with the men prisoners we were herded to the railway 
station, where we were kept the whole night in an enclosure. 
Some. Russian soldiers watched us as if we were caged 
animals. When we \vere conducted to the train we were 
repeatedly ordered to squat in the snow. This was probably 
intended to prevent the crowds [which in spite of the efforts 
of the guards kept thronging round us] from recognizing 
their next of kin. The Soviets love to surround their 
prisoners with mystery. If some happy chance does not 
intervene one is lost in the U. S. S, R, like a stone in the 
sea. This was my fate for nearly two years. 

For a couple of hours we travelled in a train with barred 
windows. It was terribly overcrowded. I guessed where 
we were going by the direction of the train. 


2. The Gate Closes. 

The gate of the Baranowicze prison closed with a bang 
behind us. We stood huddled together like sheep, men and 
women, the whole convoy of pri|oners from Lida. All the 
preceding stages were as nothing compared to the irrevocable 
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clang of that iron gate. I looked around me. Every face 
wore a strange expression. All were confronted with an 
accomplished fact, but none had the strength to take it in. 
A sudden commotion arose in the crowd, for old Mr. G., an 
engineer from Lida, had fainted. How well did I remember 
the scene before our departure; the young and over-polite 
Judge of the Criminal Court assuring the wife of that very 
man, hopelessly ill as he was, that they should not be separated 
in the convoy, and that medicines 'packed in with their 
belongings would be handed back to them. Yet. she was 
not in the convoy at all When the old gentleman came 
round, a few moments later, I saw two soldiers seize him 
under the armpits and drag him up the stairs. His head hung 
limply down and his feet missed the steps as if they were 
made of some soft material. I never saw the old man again, 
but I was fully conscious that nothing on earth would erase 
that picture from my memory. After that I walked along a 
dirty prison corridor, passed some barred doors and was shut 
in at last behind a smooth iron door with a grille in the 
middle. The woman who was shut up with me wept, was 
positive that she would be set free; reiterated that anything 
else was quite, quite impossible and sobbed out something 
more, but I did not want to listen to her, I had heard it so 
many times and I had no doubts in my own mind what would 
happen. I simply thought about nothing; what was the use 
of thinking? I looked at the grey walls, on which the traces of 
erased inscriptions still remained, at the iron hooks on which 
beds must once have hung now we had fb sit on the floor. 
The empty hours flew by. 

Heavy footsteps in t^e corrider, the sharp click of the 
key in the lock — a moment later the door opened. Three 
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jailers and a women in uniform stood on the threshold. A 
search. 

Once more, for the thousandth time. I was asked for 
my name, what I was accused of, the addresses of my 
relatives, and my nationality. They insisted that I was a 
Russian, nothing on earth would make them agree to my 
being a Pole. I took very good care they should write down 
that I was a Pole. 

My modest bundle which contained all my belongings, 
was then turned upside down, and divided into separate 
heaps, one of them ridiculously small. My frocks and under- 
wear flew about, my handbag gaped sadly open, what they 
saw in it attracted their attention. Carefully they took 
everything out. I saw Bohdan's photograph for the last time. 
He looked happy and smiling as if nothing had happened — as 
if his greatest love was not now standing at this prison table 
in the gloomy cell. The soldier picked out the picture of the 
Holy Virgin of Ostra Brama, and I asked if I might be allow- 
ed to keep just this. He laughed — a moment later the picture 
lay torn to pieces on the table; not the floor, for then I might 
perhaps have had a chance of gathering the bits together. I 
said no more. My little golden cross was taken off my neck, 
my wedding ring from my finger. This at first they could 
not get off for my fingers were swollen with cold. Even 
today the mark remains made by the soldier who tore from my 
finger that small pale, golden ring that meant so much to me. 

The same routine was followed with my follow prisoner. 
The three gaolers then left the cell and the woman alone 
remained. We were ordered to strip. She took our brassier- 
es. corset-belts which held our suspenders, and some other 
parts of our underwear essential to women. Then followed 
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a brisk, disgusting gynaecological examination. I kept silent 
but felt as if I had been deprived of all human dignity. At 
last everything was over and with the few things left to us we 
were taken to anothpr cell. Here we found fourteen other 
women. This cell according to the remaining traces of beds 
was intended to hold six people. Later, thirty-five of us 
were to share it but at that moment it seemed difficult to 
find enough room for the sixteen of us. I lay down on the 
wet concrete floor under the window, which was barred and 
thickly covered with ice. 

I had been left with a woolen shawl, on which I now 
slept, a deep sleep fall of nightmares. 

3 . A Prisoner 

In the mornings we waited for the nights — and in the 
evenings for the day to come — and so we went on. 

It was cold and increasingly overcrowded. Fresh people 
were always being brought in. and they gave us the news 
from the outside world, which interested us. They wept. 
We looked on with almost indifferent sympathy, the very 
expressions on our faces seemed to say : " This is nothing, 

each of us went through the same, they will get used to it.” 
We offered a cup of water — that was all. What else could 
we do ? 

We listened quietly to the stories : — The husband of one 
it might be, had been taken away long ago. and she herself 
only last night. Another had been through preliminary 
investigations and had to leive her child somewhere or other. 
A third was perhaps expecting a baby quite soon or was 
being accused of revolting against the Soviets, because she 
had told a dream to her neighbour. In the dream she had 
seen Poland free once more. 
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For those who had just arrived all this was the final 
calamity, the end of what had been their lives — but for us, 
dear God. the same story over again, our own story or 
something very like it. On certain days we were uneasy 
and depressed. The news from the outside world was not 
good. We used to listen to the news through a hole bored 
in the wall by the men in the next cell. Anyone returning 
from an investigation always had something to tell The 
door opened suddenly and two soldiers stood on the threshold. 
— '‘Is there anyone whose name begins with S?'* they 
asked Two women answered, ‘‘Come at once with your 
belongings" With their belongings Strange. They were 
not summoned for an investigation, then They left after a 
short while. Heated discussions now began : Why, what 
for ? where This made us forget for a few hours the 
torture caused by lack of tobacco, which we were refused 
although we collected the sum of ten roubles between us and 
offered it to our gaoler. After some time we quietened 
down and resumed our daily and constant occupation ; 
hunting for lice amongst our clothes. These were swarming 
over us, and no wonder, for we had not been allowed to wash 
for two months, and as almost everyone of us had passed 
through several prisons before coming to Baranowicze 
opportunities for collecting this disturbing luggage had not 
been lacking. Apparently this was meant to be an eventful 
day. for the door of the cell was opened once more. Now we 
were all summoned, but. for a change, without our be- 
longings. We were greatly intrigued. We were led through 
the prison yards and through a small door. O wonder ! a 
Turkish bath. At last ! Some superior prison official began 
to make a speech : No use being capricious : we should simply 
have to wash. We were astounded, for this was the very 
thing we had most longed for. Aftar a moment the meaning 
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of the speech became clear to us. Only men were in atten- 
dance. We had to strip and hand over our wearing apparel 
to be steamed. We then had to approach the soldiers and 
receive from them a ridiculously small piece of soap, and after 
having washed, return to receive a towel and prison under- 
linen which was supposed to have been washed and handed 
to us. each piece separately. What could we do in face of 
this one more humiliation ? Contempt was our sole defence. 
Passing naked down the long corridor we looked at the men 
with their horrid smiles as if they were so many pieces of 
wood, until little by little they left off smiling. 

On our return to our cell we found ourselves white again 
and besides another pleasure was awaiting us ; half a packet 
of cheap tobacco had been given to one of the girls by an 
attendant. I do not remember which. After three weeks 
.without a single cigarette this was real delight. We eagerly 
made small cigars out of pieces of newspapers and inhaled 
the smoke until we grew breathless. We were in an in- 
credibly good humour — that is what a bath and a cigarette 
can do. People living in normal conditions will probably 
never be able to understand this. A knock came from the 
next cell; news; someone had returned from the N. K. 
W. D., there had been an encouraging speech from abroad 
on the wireless, wonderful news about the partisans, about 
General Sikorski. Good God ! How terribly one thirsted to 
hear something good, to be given some faint hope. And so 
in spite of oneself, one attached tremendous significance to 
every scrap of news. Suddenly one of the women made out 
that this was Easter Sunday ; in the smoke spirals we saw for 
a moment our former world, our homes, our families. Better 
not to mention these things. To this day I do not know why 
it is, but invariably in prison one has the feeling that it is 
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precisely those who are most beloved who have soonest 
forgotten us. 

On the second night the women who had been sum- 
moned with their belongings were brought back to our cell 
They had spent all that time in railway trucks.- “it seems a 
miracle that they were not frozen to death — they had had 
nothing to eat and the population carrying the swiecone-the 
blessed Easter food, tried day and night to smuggle it to the 
prisoners, but the Russian soldiers had dispersed the crowds 
with the butts of their rifles. Notwithstanding all this the 
courage of the people in the railway trucks was simply 
astonishing. They shouted and sang trying to show their 
countrymen that their spirit was unsubdued. Thus our 
Easter passed. 

Time went on. Now we were taken for walks almost 
daily. We had to walk in absolute silence, guarded by 
numbers of soldiers. If we broke the silence we were 
punished by solitary confinement, but even so, we managed 
to communicate with the people who were shut in the cells 
we passed by. There we walked in pairs for ten minutes in 
a tiny enclosure like well-behaved schoolgirls in pre-war days. 
Again we were not allowed to speak, for nearby was a similar 
enclosure and the severest measures would be taken were 
one of us to recognize her brother, father or husband through 
a chink. Nevertheless we always know somehov/ or other 
who was walking there. Even under the strict supervision 
of two guards, and herded into an empty space of a few 
square yards fenced all round, we always managed to get a 
glimpse of what was going on in the next enclosure. On 
one occasion one of the jailers began to swear, using the 
foulest language and bringing in the name of the Holy Virgin. 
One woman was unable to bear it and asked him to stop. 
He then snatched her by the shoulder and brutally threw her 
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on to the ground. At this we all revolted and refused to take 
exercise any more. After a time this jailer was replaced by 
another man. 

This period of comparative peace was soon over. We 
were summoned for cross-examinations more and more often 
chiefly at night. We went to sleep half dressed, the rest of 
our clothes in a bundle under our heads, ready to get up and 
walk the seven kilometres to the N.K W.D. Headquarters. 
One night we were awakened by a loud commotion — it might 
have been about two o'clock in the morning or perhaps later. 
Three more women were led in. It was dreadfully crowded 
and we began to protest vehemently that there was- no room. 
I could not shake off my sleepiness and I was blinded by the 
glaring light which was left on all night. One of the 
newcomers began to speak quickly and nervously to the 
jailor* asked for solitary confinement where at any rate she 
might be able to sit down or even get some sleep, here it was 
a complete impossibility. She was deadly tired after three 
days and nights of incessant preliminary investigations 
without being able to obtain a wink of sleep and she was 
unable to stand any more. Suddenly I heard my name 
spoken in a voice I knew very well. I looked at this 
newcomer without recognizing her. I said quietly and 
politely “Probably I know you but I am unable to remember 
who you are*'. The face of my interlocutor became white 
to the lips — no wonder, for we had known each other from 
babyhood and had spent ouy lives together. She felt quite 
certain that I had gone rrad in prison. After some time, to 
her great relief, I recovered my memory. We were thirty 
in the cell by this time — an intolerable congestion. We slept 
absolutely squashed together, trying to make the most of every 
inch of floor space. To turn over at night was impossible. 
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The days were humming with accounts of the investi- 
gations. Some one was given three days’ solitary confine- 
ment without food— a comparatively light punishment; 
another suceeded vy-hile going to the lavatory in throwing 
some cigarettes and matches into a punishment cell where at 
that very moment somebody was being forced to make 
oonfessions. There were more and more stories of people 
being starved, beaten, having pins run under their nails, more 
and more bloodstains were to be seen on the floor of the 
Inquisitor s office. By means of our wall-telegraph the men 
told bloodcurdling stories. The beautiful sixteen your old Basya 
was the heroine of the latest incident. This fair-haired child 
was imprisoned for belonging to the Girl Guides. Every 
effort was made to induce her to declare which of her 
teachers spoke to the young people about Poland and which 
of them spoke against the Soviets. School children were 
arrested in great numbers. The boys were accused of 
belonging to the "P W.’s’'-the Polish Military training Corps 
obligatory in the two top forms Polish Secondary Schools in 
view of the compulsory military service. Basya was specially 
tormented, perhaps because she was so lovely. At last one 
day she was told she was to be shot for refusing to speak. 
The cross-examiner gave orders for preparations to be made 
for the execution and proceeded to tell her how pleasant life 
was for one as young and beautiful as she was. This upset 
the girl, so she got up* buttoned her coat* saying she had had 
enough of this and it was time to go and be shot. Where- 
upon she was driven in a car by two judges to the outskirts 
of the city. T4iey told her then that before being shot she 
would have to become the mistress of each of them in turn. 
Basya told us that it was only then that she began to 
cry* The judges hold their sides with laughter. “When we 
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tell she is to be shot she remains quite calm, but when we 
speak to her of "love** she begins to cry like a baby*'. 
This was beyond their comprehension. Nevertheless they 
brought her back to her cell and left her alone for a few 
days. 

Later the following incident occurred. A policeman's 
wife who had taken her child to Wilno, where she had left it 
with her relatives, returned to her home in Lida to fetch her 
most necessary possessions. There she was arrested for 
being the wife of a policeman. She was now among us and 
tortured with anxiety about her child. She must have said 
something about it during the investigations for at her last 
cross-examination the judge told her with charming politeness 
that the Soviet authorities had decided to look after her 
daughter. And so her fair, delicate little girl who had out- 
grown her strengths was taken from the house in Wilno, where 
she had been living and deported to an orphanage in Russia. 
I suppose the man may have lied as they all did. but it so 
happened he gave an accurate description of the child. That 
night on her return to the cell the mother hanged herself by 
her chemise on one of the hooks in the wall. I can still hear 
the scream of the women who first saw her. The gaoler was 
reprimanded for not having seen it during his time on guard. 

More and more frequently the newcomers to our cells 
were from Wilno. Man-hunts were arranged in the streets, 
Wala. a young, ardent girl, on her way to visit her aunt was 
arrested for looking too determined. She spoke of mass- 
arrests. I was overcome ; all those whom I loved were there. 
It is much easier to become reconciled to one’s own imprison- 
ment than to imagine, if only for one moment, that the same 
fate might overtake some you love ; "You have no right, you 
have no right to beat me", might have been the voice of 
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Bohdan. my husband. Depression was general. Spring was. 
approaching, the cell was increasingly stuffy, the fragrance* 
of April pervaded the courtyard we crossed as we went for 
our daily walk. The yearning for freedom was changing into* 
a torturing nostalgia. In the evenings we used to relate our 
dreams, a habit in prison for there they all seemed prophetic- 
We also told fairy tales. I was usually chosen to do this. I 
used to invent the most incredible stories, detached from life, 
idealistic about fairies and kindness. It was easier to forget 
reality in this way. At last my imagination gave out. Then we 
asked one of our companions to sing She was a carbaret actress* 
by profession. Her deep throaty voice which sounded a little 
artificial acquired a special expression for she had to sing 
very low. It was forbidden even to speak loud, and she was 
putting ail her feeling into that song. She sang about some 
longed for country and the refrain went on and on “ Oh. how 
beautiful it is there There was nothing extraordinary 
about the song but it seemed to us then to express everything 
we had lost. I cannot say that we wanted to weep* for long 
ago we had stopped shedding unnecessary tears. If our feel- 
ings were to be expressed at all it could have been only in a 
deep, prolonged animal howl. That may seem funny or 
exaggerated to some people* but those who have passed 
through such experiences know that there are moments when 
the feelings cannot be expressed by any human means, — and 
we cannot resort to animal ones. That evening ended sadly; 
the singer and the other performers were all punished. We 
were taken suddenly* five of us. and were not allowed even 
to put on something warm. We were taken, guarded more 
closely than ever, through courtyards and down slippery stairs 
until we reached the cellars. There we were all pushed 
into a tiny place where coal had been kept. We were 
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forbidden to put anything on. over our chemises, although as 
a special concession to our sex. we were permitted to retain 
our skirts. The spring floods had inundated the cellar. A 
tiny bench was the only place above the 'water. Next to us 
were other cages full of men. Nothing seemed to matter 
now. We were put here for having sung, so now we could 
sing as loudly as we liked. Anyhow we had to do something. 
Four of us perched on the bench and the fifth on the step 
down from the door. For this the gaolers did not cease to 
pelt her with abuse. The more we shivered with cold the 
hotter became our songs. The men immediately joined, The 
punishment cells vibrated with song. We sang Polish military 
songs: “O. moj rozmarynie ". "Biale roze”, "Siedzial sobie 
Swiety Pioter. O rety." At last when the singers got into 
their stride we started ‘‘Warszawianka". The splendid song 
full of faith in victory gave the lie to our misery in defiance 
to our enemies. This the gaolers could no longer endure and 
they fetched the superintendent. He came down raging 
at having been fetched out of bed at night. But his 
threats and shouts were unavailing and the cellars con- 
tinued to vibrate with songs. Thereupon he condemn- 
ed us to two days in the cells and one day entirely 
without food. This meant nothing to us as we received only 
one small piece of bread and half a glass of water for our 
daily rations. After three days we returned to our usual 
prison cell, feeling quite gay. We had talked with the men 
the whole time, listened to their news and jokes and the 
morale had been excellent. Despite the indescribable cold 
and the three days and niijhts crouching on the bench without 
sleep we bore it well and we were not even ill. But it is only 
since then that I understand what the icy circles of Dante's 
inferno imply. In fact during these three days we were 
unable to discern night from day, for the cells had no 
windowst electric lights were on the whole time and the 
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guards were changed every two hours. From that time we 
we'ie no longer afraid of the punishment cells for we knew 
what they were like. , 

It was getting warmer and warmer out of doors. 
Gastric epidemics began. We were taken to the latrines 
twice a day and it was in vain one implored and entreated 
through the door. The so-called "paraszko” a tub in a 
corner of the cell, smelt abominably. We shut itas carefully 
as possible and did everything we could to keep it clean 
The floor was so crowded each night, we had to take it in 
turn and sit on it until the morning. Food was becoming 
worse and worse. 250 gr. of bread and tea was what we 
liked best, though the bread was curiously reminiscent of 
brick. We also received sou|| once during the day. It was 
made of evil-smelling tripe and a few unpeeled potatoes. 
Once we found in the soup the entrails of an animal together 
with excrement. When on the afternoon of that day, not- 
withstanding all entreaties, two women writhing in pain were 
not taken to the W. C. we decided to go on a hunger strike. 
We refused our bread and tea the next morning and asked 
for the superintendent. The food was taken away in silence. 
We refused our dinner. They began to try and persuade us. 
Our sole answer was loud cries for the superintendent 
These cries were heard in other cells — all the prisoners began 
to bang at their doors and repeat our cry. The whole prison 
was on the verge of revolt. People were being taken to the 
penitentiary cells in turn. A second day without food or 
water passed by ard we began to fear that the weaker ones 
might break down. Everything would be in vain then — the 
tortures of hunger were becoming unbearable. It felt as if 
one's stomach was being squeezed ih some terrible grip; some 
of us were almost fainting. Luckily, there were water pipes 
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in the W. C. and the damaged drains were being repaired 
just then. This gave us the opportunity of drinking some 
cold water without being seen. The superintendent did not 
appear. Our tortures diminished on the third day. We sat 
silent, our eyes misty, indifferent to everything, we did not 
feel hungry any longer. When one of the guards opened the 
door we repeated the word: ''superintendent*' mechanically, 
we no longer attached any importance to it» it was all one 
to us. He appeared at last on the evening of the fourth day. 
He stood on the threshold of the cell and gave us all a quick 
look. "Who was the instigator?" he asked first of all. If we did 
not confess we should undergo a severe punishment, he went 
on. Silence reigned. He looked at us and we looked at him. 
At last he asked us in softer tones what it was we wanted. 
We had prepared our answer beforehand and each of us 
repeated the same things — that those who were ill should be 
allowed more often into the W. C. That we should be allowed 
to have our window open and that our food should be clean* 
that at last part of our belongings taken from us should be 
restored, for we were in rags by now and the prison apparel 
consisted only of a chemise and knickers. That the jailers 
should be more civil when addressing us. After some thought 
the superintendent agreed to everything we asked and promis- 
ed to give orders to this effect. We then agreed to eat. 
How we enjoyed the awful-soup and a piece of bread ! 

The superintendent partly kept his word and unprecedent- 
ed things began to happen the very next morning. The first 
shock was given us by one of the jailer'* whom we used to 
call — " Thou Madam " for he addressed us this way. He 
was one of the most conscientious, which meant that he used 
to close the window the moment we talked a little louder, to 
deprive us of our walk at the slightest provocation, and never 
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let us go to the W. C. except at the appointed times — 
morning and evening, It was he who suddenly opened the 
door about noon and asked in a most engaging manner • 

*' Women, would ycu not like to take a little stroll to the 
lavatory? " This was so unexpected, the sudden politeness 
and the sweet, soft voice so unlike him, that we all burst into 
uncontrollable laughter and then dashed forward everyone of us. 
whether we wanted or not, for there always was a slender 
chance of getting a wash. We returned joyfully and thanked 
him gaily. Strangely enough ' Thou Madam*' was never again 
as cruel as he had been before- He often looked embarrassed 
as if slightly ashamed of himself and rather sorry for us. 

Our gaolers were a curious gallery of types. They were 
changed pretty frequently. I remember several of them 
distinctly. One, called "Wanka’' was ironical and quiet* 
forever reeking with the perfume of some strong and atro- 
cious eau-de-cologne. He specially enjoyed stressing when - 
ever possible that we could not be considered as human being s 
for we were imprisoned. If it was he who was bringing in 
a new prisoner, protests and entreaties invariably arose, for 
there was no room for her anywhere, she could not possibly 
he down to sleep. He always answered: "It does not matter^ 
you can lie like three trunks on top of another**. The so-called 
"Kind-One" was an exceptional type. He was very elderly 
and his kindness chiefly consisted in occasional gifts of tobac- 
co, enough to make one or two cigarettes. Ho often smiled 
at us with understanding and he never tried to torment us in 
any way. But v^hen we were guarded by the so-called 
"Black-One" we all trembled with indignation. He hated 
us bitterly; he was probably a sadist by nature. If the mer^ 
door of our cell was opened he came running from the 
opposite end of the corridor to try to make a scene. Once. 
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during a very hot spell he thought we were talking too loud 
and ordered the window to be shut. We did not obey for 
we were far too many and would have suffocated if the 
window was closed. Furious, he shut the window himself, 
as tight as possible. Afser half an hour, women bagan to- 
faint. The first was Madame Nadzieya Z. who had a weak 
heart, then Madame Bronislawa who was universally liked, 
then young Wala. We were unable to bring them round 
Each of us was near suffocation as well. We banged at the 
door in despair. The ‘ Black One" peered through the grille 
realized what was happening but did not open the door. By 
sheer chance, one of the prison nurses was passing our door. 
Luckily enough she stopped to see what was the matter and 
had the window and the door opened for a while. She even 
brought some drops and probably rebuked the ‘ Black One*'* 
Another time, when we were coming back from the latrines, 
he thought we did not walk quickly enough. He began to 
push us in through doorway. Mane Wieckowska a lame 
woman injured in the hip could walk only with the utmost 
difficulty. She was the last. This infuriated him — he pushed 
her so hard that she fell on the threshold. He then slammed 
the heavy iron door with all his strength. It shut, smashing 
the foot of the injured leg which the unhappy woman had 
no time to withdraw. I think it was then that for the first 
time in my life. I got something like hysterics I was una- 
ware of what I was doing. My own shrill screaming brought 
me back to consciousness. 

W© were unable to get on with the ‘ Black One", 
Something happened whenever he had to do with us. One 
evening he cam© in to give the order for retiring for the 
night. Marisya / Polish for Mary/ O was standing in the 
corner trying to wash her hands over the tub with a little 
water left over from the daily supply. He jumped toward* 
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her, his hand raised to strike. Seized by a sudden passion of 
anger I too jumped up and faced him. my fists, clenched. 
Never, never would he strike my beloved Marisya. 

At this moment there must have been something in my 
face, something in the faces of all these around me white 
with indignation, that stopped him He suddenly turned round 
and left without a word, but more than ever we heard that 
night sounds of men being ill-used. This gaoler allowed the 
prisoners to go to the W. C. more often than regulations 
permitted but he would then lock the poor prisoner in for the 
whole night, amid the stiffling stench and dirt, for the drainage 
was generally out of order. Then one heard cries of indigna- 
tion. sometimes moans and supplications and sounds of beat* 
ing. Those were nightmare nights. 

The prison “nurses” provided another range of types. 
Sometimes in response to most desperate calls they visited 
the cells. Some were frightened* kept looking around to see 
where the guards were and hardly dared to exchange a 
superfluous word with us, others listened to all complaints- 
they were mostly gastric with equal indifference. At the 
beginning of our imprisonment the greatest difficulty was the 
constant demand for cotton wool. This was given most 
unvillingly and in very small quantities. From time to time 
the nurse would exclaim, “When will this end?” At first 
we did not understand what they meant. But after a couple 
of months’ imprisonment their meaning dawned upon us. I 
am not sure whether something was put into our food which 
often had on unpleasant metallic taste. Whether, owing to 
the addition of some special drug or not. it is a fact that very 
soon most of us ceased to suffer from the usual feminine 
afflictions ; there were few exceptions, who on the contrary, 
suffered severely and unceasingly. These were extremely 
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miserable. The hygienic conditions were appalling and cotton 
wool was not to be had. Fredka was obliged to tear her 
frock, the only one she possessed and use it instead of cotton 
wool. She now had only her prison chemise to wear, so if 
she wanted to go for the usual walk, she had to borrow a 
frock from one of her companions. Not until she was being 
deported to Russia was she supplied with one — a filthy skirt 
and blouse. 

The days went on without much change. News trickled 
through occasionally, brought in from the N. K. W. D. Head- 
quarters. This was not consoling as a rule, except for some 
stray fragment from a speech of General Sikorski. which 
awakened improbable hopes and gave us courage. These 
speeches were our chief solace. We had a Government and 
Army in Great Britain who in the future, however distant, 
would remember us and save us from this misery. On such 
days we were filled with hope, we sang military songs, and 
wove day-dreams about our return home. 

One day, Lipka L. returned from the N. K. W. D. She 
had been detained for more than three weeks in the penitenti- 
ary cells and cross-examined every night. She came in 
smiling but terribly thin and longing to see us. She brought 
us plenty of news ; we had received tobacco that very day, 
so I was able to offer her a cigarette. She eagerly inhaled 
the smoke and began to speak. She told us of the latest 
events of the war, about Finland, about the speeches from 
London, about the methods of investigation. It made our 
hearts heavy to hear of the many castigatio^ns. for men and 
women were beaten frequently. One of the women from 
Baranowicze whose name I no longer remember, was made 
to stand the whole night with arms outstretched in front of 
her, until she fdl down in a faint. She was a school teacher 
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and they tried to make her say which of her pupils were un- 
friendly to the Soviets. Lipka related that one day the 
women waiting in a cell to be cross-examined heard such 
moans and sounds of beating coming from the examiner’s 
office, that their nerves gave way. and they banged on the 
door with their fists in protest. 

The whole day passed in such conversation until the 
■speaker grew tired and said she wished to sleep. It was 
difficult to find room for her but we made her as comfortable 
as we could and talked in low voices so that she could rest. 
After some time her glowing cheeks made us uneasy. When 
after a couple of hours Lipka opened her eyes, they were 
misty and vacant. Full of anxiety, we began to call for a 
doctor. Lipka's pulse was extremely rapid. Banging on the 
door had no effect. The gaoler looked in once or twice but 
when he heard what was the matter, he said that it was the 
nurse's day off and nobody could come. We were helpless 
and Lipka was getting worse; night was drawing near, it was 
t ime to think of sleep. All the women lay 'down as best 
they could, one as usual sitting on the top of the tub. Marisya 
and I did not lie down for space had to be left for Lipka and 
the cold compresses on her head had to be changed. Her 
temperature increased, the two of us crouched on the floor 
beside her as there was no room to sit. The others were 
lying down but no one slept. Absolute silence reigned. 
Lipka spoke in tdolirium. sprang up. sat down again, spoke in 
Russian to he examiners, then pme Polish words which 
made no sense.*^ At last. half, sitting she leant against the 
wall. She would not lie down. She half closed her eye^ 
and her face became peaceful and hap i..y. She began to speak 
slowly and distinctly, with great feeling; "George, my little 
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George"* thit was the name of her son who had got lost 
somewhere. I see him sitting in an armchair. He is safe, 
he rests. He is far from here, they will not be able to lay hands 
on him. Oh. I can see h^m. I am so happy, one day I shall return 
and be once more with my own poople, George, my little son, 
my brave one". 

This soft whispering was broken by smothered sobs. 
Lipka’s hands began to grope uncertainly for something on 
the kerchief with which she was covered. I went on changing 
the cold compresses even more frequently. My heart stood 
still with an anxiety which nothing would induce me to put 
into words. It seemed to me the calamity would not come 
upon us as long as it was not named. Lipka was taken to 
hospital the next day at noon. Conditions there were 
even worse than they were with us. The cell to which 
she was taken had a bed. but for a couple of days 
not a living soul came to see what was happening 
to the patient. She did not know for how long she lay 
unconscious. When she ca'ne round she found herself in a 
hot and stuffy little room There was not a drop of water 
anywhere, but piled up all ovir the floor were great heaps of 
unwashed cups and plates, the accumulation of weeks, and 
swabs of cotton wool and bandages soaked in blood and pus 
She called for heip but in vain-her voice must have been 
very weak. She then became delirious and went on talking 
to one of her friends whom she called by name. When fully 
conscious again she found a judge of the Criminal Court 
bending over her and straining to catch the name she had 
been mentioning— extracting confessions from people in 
delirium being a well-known means of obtaining evidence. 
Lipka then went on pretending that she was delirious and 
talked such nonsense as tb make the judge abandon fais 
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attempt. He retired and called for a nurse. The nurse came, 
sat on the patient’s bed and put a compress on her head* 
Then a gaoler came and also sat on the bed. and forgetting 
the patient they began to make love and '* flirt in so revolting 
a manner that the disgusted Lipka lost patience and told them 
what she thought of them. 

Miracles seem invariably to happen in prisons Thus* in 
the most unlikely circumstances. Lipka recovered. It took 
her almost three weeks, but at last she returned to our cell, a 
mere shadow of herself. 

May came, and the tiny bit of sky seen through the 
barred window was of a deeper blue day by day. The over- 
crowding and the lack of air in our cell had by then reached 
their limit. There was not an inch of space left on the floor. 
We were 35 in that cell meant for six. The newcomers 
now were mostly the so called refugees, "biezenki, ’’-people 
from Western Poland who had escaped to Eastern Poland 
from the Germans. Most of them found themselves in prison 
now. We used to be awakened at nights by the trampling of 
feet and the whining of dogs. We pressed our ears to the 
door in order to learn who. in order to learn where ? After 
several nights we understood from words caught here and 
there that they were being deported. Unbearable depression 
followed. Packed tight, hungry* suffocating — we could not 
even bear to speak to each other. We all felt irritable, our 
nerves on edge. And amidst it all we had to listen to haran- 
gues on cosmetics and beauty treatment. One of the latest 
arrivals, a woman of seventy, h^d been trying to cross the 
frontier with h*er paralysed husband. She heavily bribed the 
smugglers who helped people across the border. But they 
were unsuccessful, both she and her husband were caught 
and imprisoned. It was she, ’who now gave us long and 
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interminable advice on how to preserve our complexions and 
beauty. In the circumstances this was really comic, since by 
now we had begun to swell with hunger. One evening the 
door opened and another woman was brought in. There was 
no room for her even to place her feet, sd the gaoler gave her 
a push so that she fell on those sitting on the floor, and slam- 
med the door. We looked on with indifference. It took 
more than that to disturb our apathy. 


CHAPTER II 

DEPORTATION 

I. Journey inbo Russia 

The same evening, or rather night, half of the women 
were removed from the cell We awoke in the morning in 
very high spirits. We had slept well for we could stretch at 
full length, a real blessing of fate. We managed also to 
bring some water from the lavatory and wash the floor. 
There was more air and we could breathe freely. Again we 
were able to relate stories and even sing. We became curi- 
ously sweet-tempered, no longer angry or irritated and were 
very charming to each other. In a word, we had a rest. 
The next morning we were ordered to collect our belongings 
and line up in the corridor. We were escorted across the 
courtyard to the former prison chapel, now entirely desolate 
and bare. When the door opened we found it full of women, 
there must have been about two hundred of them. We at 
once recognized our companions who had been removed the 
■day before, as well as many friends and people we knew by 
hearsay. With the practice acquired through long imprison- 
ment we made ourselves as comfortable as possible and as 
near to our friends as we could. Several women attracted 
general attention. One of them vras Jadzya D., a professional 
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actress about whom we had heard much. She was a tall thin 
woman, very calm and self-possessed, with a small intensely 
intellingent face. She had many friends and many more wanted 
to make her acquairftance. if only because they had heard of tho 
way she had been cross-examined- She passed from one group 
to another, exchanging a few polite words with everybody. 
Near her sleeping place sat her friend and companion Basya O. 
Her face was immobile in its stony calm. Her hair alone had 
preserved its former beauty; it fell in rich auburn waves over 
her pale forehead. The poor thing had just heard that her 
husband, a charming boy who had been arested with her. 
had died in his cell of galloping- consumption. The beautiful 
Madame Eve was also a centre of interest, for even in these 
conditions she still managed to be elegant and so was the 
little black haired Krysya, lovely and half dead with exhaustion 
and weariness. I also noticed two women sitting in a corner 
of the hall some distance away. The mother, elderly and 
terribly emaciated, with big black eyes burning with uncanny 
fire and a dark-haired young daughter. They had been 
arrested together and the mother's experience had driven 
her mad. 

In this hall we had much more freedom. It was difficult 
to observe everyone through the grille so we were able to 
speak almost aloud and even sing from time to time. We 
talked incessantly of what would happen, whether we should 
be tried and set free or deported. Our curiosity was satisfied 
the next day. Soldiers entered with papers and began to call 
out our names and even the superintendent came in person. 
It then dawned on me that we were going to be deported. 
Eight names were called out, mine amongst them. Maryska 
O. was not mentioned. Weeping, she implored the superin- 
tendent to allow to go with me. Of course he would not 
consent. She was left behind and sat sobbing her heart out 
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in one of the corners. Meanwhile we were being lined up. 
I looked on the faces of these women linked to me in misery* 
on most of them for the last time. When the order to march 
out was given the whole hall spontaneously began to sing the 
Polish National Anthem-' Jeszcze Polska''. The threats 
and shouts of the gaolers were ineffective. We left the hall- 
the words of the Anthem still following us. We passed out 
through the hall and were led away towards the railway line 
outside the city Every two minutes we were made to squat on 
the ground. Spring and freedom smiled at us in the verdure 
of the trees, but we were surrounded by guards and whining 
dogs on leashes. After endless shouts of abuse, counting over 
and identification parades, we were last herded into railway 
trucks, forty in each. Of course, we had been given nothing 
to eat all day. The train started. Peeping through the tiny 
barred window as we passed through the stations we were 
able to make out that we were approaching the Russian 
frontier. I did not felt like speaking. The wheels rumbled 
mournfully. My mind was a blank, a dull vacancy. So it 
had happened. We were deported. Only then did I realise 
that it is far from being a matter of indifference where one 
dies and is buried. We gazed at the trees, cottages and trees 
of Poland. It seemed that something was bound to happen, 
that to cross the frontier was a thing impossible, inhuman. 
Let them torture us to death* if only on our own soil. But 
the train sped on without stopping. We reached the east 
wood, A few more Polish trees, a few more roads leading 
into the fields and then the end. Suddenly the train stopped 
quite unexpectedly. We heard the trampling of feet on the 
roof, shouts, shooting and general uproar. We understood- 
someone was running away. We began to pray fervently 
that they should succeed. But fate was not kind to the fugi- 
tives. After a moment the uproar ceased* and we saw through 
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the barred window two soldiers dragging a young boy by the 
armpits. His face was as white as a sheet, and blood was 
flowing freely from a wound in his shoulder. After that the 
wagons were frequehtly inspected to make sure that no planks 
had been torn up or that any on© had escaped. A couple of 
hours later we passed the frontier. Something like an open 
wound gaped in our hearts, to remain for ever afterwards. 
We had no longer the strength to call down maledictions upon 
our foes, not even the strength to hate them. Night came, 
darkness pervaded the wagon, the wheels rumbled a^ong on 
foreign soil: one girl began to sing a prison song we all knew; 

Drive from our hearts all sorrow and sadness. 

Look, the sky shines beyond the bars. 

In black prison or lost in the Urals, 

God V7ill always take care of us» 

And at nights we all dream the same dreams 
Which come to unbar our prison doors, 

And the hearts remain unafraid in persecution 
For our General will not forsake his own prople. 

But even this no longer brought us any consolation* 
Next day w© were given some very salty fish and a little 
bread Not a drop of water. The heat was intense. 
After an hour we all parched with thirst Desperate bang- 
ging at the doors was of no avail, nor did our cries at the short 
and infrequent halts move anyone. At last in the evening 
rain came quite unexpectedly W© tried to catch the water 
which came dripping from the roof But when we held our 
mugs between the bars of the window, the guard who was 
sitting on the roof cried that he would shoot for such behavi- 
our was forbidden. Nevertheless a few. myself amongst them, 
succeeded in quenching our thirst a little. 
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The train stopped at night on a railway track just outside*. 
Minsk railway station. On both sides of our train were 
others, with barred windows too more prison trains. 

After a moment we saw faces at the windows, faces, 
very like ours and we began to talk to the men and women 
— for like ours theirs also was a train full of Polish prisoners, 
both men and women. Beyond their train stood another and 
so on. It seemed to be a meeting place of all those herded 
by the Russians into the prisons of Eastern Poland. We 
asked for names, we exchanged our scraps of news. The 
guards were helpless* We regained some of our former 
courage. So many Poles? Was it possible that we were all 
destined to perish? We did not sleep that night. 

2, The Orsha Prison 

Towards morning the train moved on and stopped at 
Orsha in the afternoon. There we were let out and marched 
across the city, as always, under military escort. The passers- 
by stopped in the miserable dirty streets and looked at us 
with unexpected sympathy. One old woman even burst into 
tears, when she saw one of us faint while marching. We 
looked around with curiosity. The streets and the houses 
seemed curiously empty, and the few people we met, sad and 
miserably dressed. Here and there we heard the hum of a 
small local factory and smoke poured from the chimneys- 
we even passed once what appeared to have been a large 
factory, at least the building gave that impression, but now 
it stood silent and deserted, all the windows b^roken. W® 
passed a green wood so beautiful and springlike that it was 
hard to believe that anything teriible had even happened. 
Then we were led through a wooden gateway into another 
prison courtyard. We women, were then shut in 
a big empty shed, the wooden floor of which was strewn with 
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coal dust. We setiled ourselves on the floor as well as we 
could and immediately fell asleep. 

We stayed in th^t shed about a week and a half and we 
were not too unhappy there. We were all together, which 
meant that we could form separate groups, talk, relate stories 
to each other and even sing. The privy was situated across a 
large courtyard on the bank of the river Orsha, so that although 
guarded by great numbers of goalers on the way to it. we still 
had a good walk twice a day, and were able to see the river 
and its emerald shores. On this ‘ walk" once we found a 
piece of newspaper and read about the fall of France. We 
were overcome by mortal sorrow. No more news reached 
us^iere. No newcomers, no more talks with thos^who had 
heard the wireless, and this solitary piece of news seemed 
quite unbearable m its hopelessness. For several days we 
were unable to shake off our depression. And it was then that 
a gaoler was appointed whom we called '‘Ours". During all 
my prison experiences I have met only one such gaoler. He 
entered our shed on one of those sad evenings, a man well 
advanced in years, his face all wrinkled. For a long time he 
stood on the threshold watching us in silence. Then as each 
new gaoler always did, he began to count us. After this he 
suddenly addressed us in the purest Polish;' "And how are you 
girls? Very unhappy?" These words so unexpected and pron- 
ounced with so much kindness that we scarcely could believe 
our ears. After a moment faces lit up. and everybody began 
speaking at once: that cne still can exist if only this.. .if only 
that.. .He listened smiling and casting furtive looks to the 
door to see if any other gaoler was about. Then he said 
" Don’t worry. I’ll do what I can. Keep up your spirits", 
and he left quickly. It was then that we called him "Ours", 
and he kept that name. He helped us as much as he could. 
He brought us a piece of soap, for we badly needed it, we 
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tjould not even wash our hands. When orfe of us fainted he 
at once brought in a nurse. When morning and evening we 
went in pairs to the privy he tried to make that '‘walk'* last as 
long as possible so as to give us an opportunity of breathing 
fresh air. But his kind smile and the few words given to one 
or another meant most to us. " You will hold out " he used 
to say. " You will see. Happiness still lies in store for you 
Everything will turn out for the best, You will rejoice and I 
also*’. Each sentence of the kind spread like wildfire all 
through the shed and had a curious power of awakening hope 
and faith in the future- This was the only good thing that 
happened to ua. The idyll, however* was short lived. After 
a week* “Our" gaoler disappeared. We never saw him 
again. Some of his colleagues must have been eavesdropping 
and denounced him The unhappy man must have paid 
dearly for his kindness to us. 

One morning we were ordered to take our belongings. 
We were counted carefully and made to leave the shed. We 
were marched across the courtyard, through a small gate in a 
thick wall into what appeared -to be another prison courtyard. 
The courtyards of the Baranowicze prison were spacious, and 
though the Russians had destroyed everything, some traces of 
lawn and hedges still remained; they seemed a Paradise to us 
compared to this Russian prison. Here an immense grey wall 
surrounded black earth strewn with rubbish. For taking 
exercises there was only a narrow space along the wall and 
that was fenced in. In the middle were the delapidated 
buildings of the former Jesuit convent. Its windows three 
parts walled up and the rest covered with a sort of wooden or 
metal basket work. Our hearts sank and there was a choking 
feeling in our throats as* we looked on that building. We 
were conducted to a dirty, stinking Turkish bath and then 
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each of us had to enter a tiny room, probably a cell of the 
former convent? where our belongings were searched once 
more and we had to undergo another gynaecological exami- 
nation. I cannot imagine what they thought we could have 
concealed about us after so many disgusting examinations. 
In the end we were shut up in cells, thirty women in one. 
The walls were a metre and a half thick, judging by the 
embrasures of the windows, and alive with bed bugs. The 
cell was three and a half metres long by three metres wide. 
On both sides were black wooden bunks thick and rank with 
dirt. High up under the ceiling a small unglazed window let 
in a little air between six holes between the bars. It was 
covered outside by wire netting, so that we could not see even 
the tiniest little bit of sky. Those who found room in the 
bunks took their places there, the others had to be satisfied 
with the filthy, wet stone floor underneath. At our first 
request for water, so that we might wash our delightful abode 
we were overwhelmed with abuse. The Russians have a 
special talent of inventing quite uncanny swear words. The 
days slid by — days of those buried alive. We were suffocating 
for lack of air-hot July blazed outside and every morning a 
tub of boiling scalding water was put in our cell— for we 
were not allowed to drink anything else. Steem filled the 
entire cell and trickled in large tear-like drops down the walls. 
We could only crouch on the floor and the bunks, and we 
made bitter jokes that our legs would never be able to walk 
again. It was also impossible for us to communicate with 
one another, except on the most essential questions. The 
passage between the bunks was less than half a metre wide — 
and if one tried to walk, those who lay on the floor objected, 
and no wonder, for theirs was the hardest fate of all, they had 
the least amount of air. For a week we were not taken for a 
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walk. Food, on the other hand was slightly better here. In- 
stead of the awful tripe soup of Baranowicze, we had from 
time to time thick barley porridge. Though there was no fat 
in it at all it was recognisably porridge. Once we even got a 
piece of sugar each. I happened to witness a typical incident. 
I had been summoned for some extra interrogation which did 
not last very long and was evidently considered unnecessary. 
On my way back I saw the sugar being distributed and a 
gaoler pocketing half the supply intended for the prisoners. 

Going to the privy was nightmare experience here. Such 
a quantity of chloride of lime was sprinkled in the place that 
one could hardly breathe and one's eyes streamed with tears. 
It was a tiny place and we were obliged to enter and leave it. 
all together. We returned to our cell our eyes swollen and red. 
At noon when the heat was at its height we simply stifled. 
We could no longer eat. The whole day the corridors resound- 
ed with one and the same desolate cry coming from all cells : 
"Air ! Give us Air'."! If one of the geolers took pity and 
opened a door for a moment, a strong draught blew upon our 
sweat-covered bodies and gave an instant's relief. After a 
week we were taken for a walk. We were shut into a tiny 
enclosure in the court-yard and allowed to walk round. The 
gaoler left ui for ten minutes guarded by a soldier with a 
machine gun. He was perched on a platform two metres high 
But here at least we were able to breathe. 

No news from the outside world ever reached us. We 
could not communicate with the other cells by using the Morse 
Code because the walls were too thick, But we were chiefly 
tormented by the mad woman whom I have mentioned before 
and whose name was Siedlicka. She had travelled with us 
and shared our prison the whole time, but she had been quite 
harmless. Here the heat and lack of air had a disastrous effect. 
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She refused to eat, notwithstanding our entreaties and her 
daughter s tears. She would neither sit nor lie down. She 
was able to stand for twenty four hours, motionless, gazing be- 
fore her with great Y^ild eyes. She wasted away like a burn- 
ing candle and* no one could do anything to help her. Her 
young daughter on whom she had doted all her life, was now 
becoming quite hysterical. She sobbed, screamed, cursed her 
fate» herself, her mother and made scenes^ We began to fear 
that she would also go mad. It was worse when Hanka, the 
daughter, was taken for cross-examinations. The mother then 
never stopped screaming that Hanka was being hurt. She 
beat her head against the door and then started hitting those 
nearest to her. and though completely exhausted, she was so 
strong that we could hardly manage her. Every time a gaolor 
opened the door we begged that she should be taked to 
hospital but they would not so much as listen. Sometimes 
she would approach Hanka and speak to her sadly and 
wistfully, her complaints revealing all the anguish of her 
mother's heart. 

"Hanka. my little daughter/' she would say. "what have 
they done to you ? How could they have changed you so that 
I can’t even recognise your face ? Can't you think of any- 
thing but the harm they have done to you ? Does it stop you 
from loving me ? And can I do nothing about it 

Sometimes she seemed very gay. but then she mistrusted 
everything one said. This was because of the methods of the 
Russians, who never, even in the most trifling matters, 
told the truth. 

She then thought she recognised in each of us some of 
her former friends, and when we said that she was mistaken- 
5he quietly insisted and went on repeating j 
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*‘Why are you afraid to tell the truth ? Why do you lie 
as they do. You know I shall not denounce 

One day when she was in such a mood, the superinten- 
dent of the prison came into our cell tc give us some new 
orders. She approached him and patting his shoulderi she 
said : 

"You are Ronka. Confess it. Be brave. I will do nothing 
to you this time. Later on. I'll kill you perhaps, but not yet." 

The expression on the superintendent’s face was worth 
seeing — we called him nothing but “Ronka" ever afterwards. 

The heat grew more intense and had a fatal effect on the 
mad woman. She used to lean over one of the sleeping women 
staring into her face until the victim opened her eyes in terror* 
and seeing the wild, mad face, screamed. Sielicka then 
laughed a quiet malevolent laugh, and went to stare at another* 
Sometimes she managed to wake all the women in one night' 
Afterwards the mania for suicide possessed her. This was 
dreadful. She tried to hang herself. She wound some stock- 
ings round her necki pulling them tightly until her eyes bulged. 
We took turns in watching and sometimes we had a hard 
struggle to save her life. 

Hanka was much to be pitied on such occasions. When 
this sort of thing happened, she had not the strength to help us, 
she only held her head in her hands and tears ran siiently down 
her cheeks. Though she neither screamed nor sobbed this was- 
more heartrending still. 

soon learned what the penal cell in Orsha was like* 
One of our prison mates was well known as a smuggler. She 
certainly belonged to the criminal underworld where she enjoy- 
ed a great reputation and much respect. And she was in fact 
a most interesting woman. She was with us for a longtime, 
serving her time for smuggling. Her name was Wanda and 
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she wag about forty years old» very graceful, strong, well built 
and fair. She had refined, aristrocratic features and blue eyes, 
which were sometimes hard and cold as ice, but at others gay 
and laughing. She had the sense of humour, peculiar to her 
world and quite a good heart, but she could also be as wicked 
as Satan. She would invent intrigues for her own amusement 
and set the women at loggerheads by whispering to this one 
and that and watching the result with ironical joy. She had 
an inexhaustible store of anecdotes about prisons and crime. 
She had known the insides of many prisons in different coun- 
tries and she always said she was never in one as vile as this. 
She did not know the meaning of fear. One day she hurled 
abuse at a gaoler and was sent to the penitentiary cell for three 
days, She returned half ^ conscious, her face swollen and so 
stiff with cold that she could hardly speak. We rubbed her 
hands and feet ; gave her bread and water* but she was unable 
to swallow. Only after an hour or so could she begin to 
speak, and this was her story • 

Having left the cell she had to wait a long time at the 
superintendent’s door. When at last she was admitted she had 
to listen to a long harangue about obedience to the authorities. 
Then she was taken to the penitentiary cell. She had to walk 
down a great many stairs and a long underground corridor 
until she reached a very tiny cell five or six metres high- A 
small aperture beneath the ceiling gave almost no light and the 
lower part of the cell was plunged in darkness. It was cold 
as a grave. So cramped was the space that she was not only 
unable to lie down* she could barely squat. Not the slightest 
sound could be heard — in fact one had the sense, she said, of 
being walled-in *alive. For three days and nights the^caoler 
came only once to give her a tiny portion of bread and water, 
Wanda dedarad that she had never lived through such a night- 
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mare ; yet she must have been through a great deal in her 
time. 

One evening an extraordinary commotion in the passage 
outside attracted our attention. Wfe listened intently, press- 
ing our ears to the door. It was plain that a great number of 
people were being led away, One of us plucked up courage 
and called out as loudly as she could : "Where are you being 
taken to ?” Mournful voices of men came through the thick 
wall ‘'North *. The movement in the corridor went on all 
night and over and over again the one word. ‘‘North*'* was re- 
peated as they passed our door. In the silence around us and 
the torment of uncertainty this single word sounded like a 
knell. 

Fingernail inscriptions scratched on the wall began to 

appear in the privy : "Attention. vVe are being sentenced.'* 

0 

At last our turn came, We were taken with our "belongings' 
five to ten at a time every day and these were never seen 
again. Inscriptions kept appearing on the walls of the privy, 
the Turkish bath and on the fence in the courtyard. Senten- 
ces of forced labour in reformatory camps were being passed. 
These were usually from. five to eight years* but occasionally 
they were no more than three. As usual. I was unlucky. All 
my favourite companions were taken and I was put into a 
cell where I knew scarcely anyone. I still hoped that I might 
be sent to the same camp as my late companions, for I knew 
from the inscriptions that they had been mostly sent to Pocmy. 
Time went on and 1 was not summoned. I found no more 
inscriptions anywhere* an unmistakable sign that everyone 
had gone. I felt more lonely and depressed than ever. One 
night we were again awakened by an uproar in the corridor, 
then all the lights went out, even the signal lights placed on 
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the basket work shutters outsidet he windows. This was a most 
unusual occurrence. Suddenly we heard the sound of guns 
and a great number of airplanes passing averhead. I cannot 
describe the feelings which possessed me then. At last some- 
thing was happening — at last perhaps a miracle would come. 
If only a merciful bomb would crash on to this accursed pri- 
son." Perhaps it would not kill, perhaps one could manage to 
escape and even if death came it would be better than the 
ife we were leading. But alas ! Nothing happened and I neverr 
loould discover what it was all about. Perhaps it was nothing 
more than a well prepared anti-airraid practice. Next day I 
was unexpectedly summoned to the superintendent. In a 
powerful and impressive voice he read out to me my sentence, 
pronounced without trial by the omnipotent "Council of 
Three". I was condemned to five years’ forced labour in a 
punitive concentration camp — why "punitive’* I never knew. 
But worst of all the name of the place was '‘Jaja’’ and not 
Pooma Thus all hope of meeting any of my companions was 
lost. I listened to my sentence quietly, as did everyone else as 
far as I know. What was the use of arguing or weeping ? 
Besides by this time I had forgotten how to weep The gaoler 
led me from the superintendent to the nurse and there left 
me alone. She was to decide whether I was able to work or 
not : she was a fair-haired girl, seventeen at the most, with 
great naive blue eyes. In a low voice she began asking me 
timidly how old I was* what had been my work and about my 
family. Her manner was so friendly that I was able to reply 
without any hostile feeling that my family had remained in 
Poland but that for all I knew by this time thay might have 
shared my fate- Suddenly and unexpectedly the girl burst into 
tears. Hiding her face in her hands she sobbed brokenly that 
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she was tired of all this, could no longer bear to see all these 
people being deported, nor exist in this atmosphere of disaster. 
Her outburst was so frank and so childlike that I felt sorry for 
her. I stroked her flaxen hair thoughtfully and told her to 
give a friendly smile to prisoners like us. who would be com- 
forted by it. 

:o: 

3 . Train to Siberia 

I did not return to my cell. I was kept until late in the 
evening in a large waiting room all by myself and was taken 
at night to the railway station and pushed into one of the 
wagons of a very long train. It was quite dark in the wagon. 
One could not move without treading on somebody lying on 
the floor and it was quite impossible to search for a free 
space. I crouched down where I was and remained in that posi- 
tion for the rest of the night. Towards morning the train started* 
When day broke I looked around me. I still hoped by some 
chance to find someone I knew. But alas ; I was surrounded 
by strange faces. Among the thirty-six women I felt lonely 
and forlorn. At last one of them made room for me beside 
her on the bunk. I was very grateful to her. The usual 
conversation started. Where from ? From what city ? 
From what prison ? They all came from prisons in Poland. 
They had been travelling for a week. Some had been arrestfed 
recently, The news from the outside world, the first I had 
heard for many months did not arouse any hopes. I stretched 
myself on the two narrow boards and tried to sleep. But sleep 
did not come and I kept on thinking how I was being con- 
veyed further and further away without hope of return. The 
train stopped at very few stations. Such travelling had its 
good points. One saw less of the hated soldiers and gaolers. 
Everything was on the spot— for instead of the privy we had a 
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small hole in the floor and were not obliged to wait until the 
evening or the morning to be taken out. The door of the 
wagon opened in the mornings and we were given some 
mouldy, damp bread and two pails of cold water. Sometimes a 
little salt fish was added. The days were very hot, but the 
nights perishingly cold. We had to keep warm by huddling 
together but. our teeth chattered and it was difficult to sleep* 
An infection of the throat broke out among us. After a few days 
ten women were afflicted. Some ran a very high tempera- 
ture, others were choking with it. Every time the wagon door 
was opened we asked for help for the sufferers, but in vain. 
They did not get even a spoonful of hot water. One of the 
women was a nurse by profession ; she went from one to 
another trying to wrap up their throats as well as she could, but 
it did not help much. The poor girls grew worse and worse. 
Fela. my right hand neighbour, became delirious. Her throat 
was covered with white patches and she could no longer speak. 
I covered her as well as I could at night; I moistened her lips 
with a wet handkerchief. Sometimes I gave her a little, cold 
water for it was evident that she was suffering agonies from 
thirst, but I knew that, dirty and infected as it was. it could 
only harm her. One afternoon she fell asleep for a couple of 
hours, then she awoke suddenly and seized my hand. She 
tried to sit up but could not as we were on the lowest bunk 
and the space between did not admit of it. I saw she was 
stifling, quite*unable to breathe, she could not even moan. We 
lifted her on to the highest bunk near the barred window but 
nothing helped. By dumb signs she begged for water but 
there was not a drop to be had in the wagon. We called out 
and banged on the door but what was the use? The train sped 
on without stopping. It took a long time for Fela to die. She 
neither wept nor moaned, her voice was gone. She only 
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looked at us with entreating, terrified eyes. Her corpse lay 
among us the whole night. In the morning the soldiers took 
her and buried her. probably somewhere near the track. Next 
day a second body was taken out ; this one had died of a vio- 
lent haemorrhage of the lungs. 

At last we came to Moscow. We took it in turns to look 
through the window. We passed a large station, a few ‘pas- 
senger trains. Everybody seemed very miserably dressed. 
The occupants of the first and second class compartments 
were different. They wore the uniform of the N. K. W. D# 
We could gaze at our leisure for the train was being shunted 
to some other platform. At last we drew up on a side track 
some distance from the station. Here we saw only some dirty 
workpeople. Most of these were women dressed in rags, who 
were loading coal or else signalling with flags. 

The train remained in Moscow for two nights and two 
days. Our miserable belongings v/ere searched once more but 
fortunately there was no personal examination this time. The 
tram started again. We passed some towns and villages 
which from a distance looked not unpleasant. One looked ex- 
actly like another, as if they had been recently built- One 
evening we crossed a long bridge over the Volga. Then for 
a few days we saw nothing but pine forests. The waving 
tops of the glorious mastlike pines made us think of our coun- 
try. After the forests came wild hills which soon developed 
into the Ural mountains. The people we mostly saw at the 
stations now were Kalmucks. 

Our way now ran through endless tunnels and narrow 
gorges where the rocks were so close that an c/utstretched 
hand cculd have touched them. 

At last the mighty and beautiful mountains were passed 
and we entered the Siberian plains. Often during the whole 
day we saw nothing but a group or two of huts. These became 
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increasingly wretched. At last one saw nothing but earth 
dwellings, mostly dug-outs. A roof and a chimney were all 
that appeared above ground. 

We were taken farther and farther through forests less 
beautiful than before, then across the desolate Siberian step- 
pes. Suddenly we saw new factory buildings, with workmen'- 
dwellings and the smoking chimneys of some industrial esta- 
blishment This was far beyond Newosibirsk- Here was the 
end of our journey We left the train at Mariysk, a new town 
built all of one pattern Next to the station was a huge 
building, a prison, surrounded by a rather low wall with sentry 
posts for the guards and with all the windows secured by iron 
basket work Some of those who had travelled with us were 
imprisoned there, the greater number, myself among them, 
were led by the guards across fields, waste ground and rub- 
bish heaps. We crossed several streets. The population were 
hostile. Children ran after us and screamed = "Serve you 
right . you shoud not have revolted against the Soviet authori- 
ties." The road was long. At last we stopped at a gateway in 
a double wall, dotted with sentry posts. Here our numbers 
were checked. This was done over and over again, as none 
of the guards could count up to one hundred and fifty without 
a mistake, so the performance had to be repeated constantly. 
Then our names were called out. This took a long time. It 
was unbearably cold. Most of us were clad in nothing but 
rags and we had no shoes, only rags round our feet. 

As all things come to an end, so did this. Longing for 
some rest we passed through the gateway and were counted, 
once again. We soon found out that this "lagier" — Russian 
for punitive forced labour camp — was of huge extent. All the 
barracks were dug-outs and there was nothing to be seen 
above ground but the mud-covered roofs. It must have rained 
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the day before, for it was difficult to walk on the black, slimy, 
mud. Many people, whose faces indicated various nationali- 
ties and races, were walking about between the barracks. 
There were Chinese and Negroes among them, 
mostly men. What the soldiers had told us about having a 
rest, was of course only another lie. We were led from one 
end of the camp to the other and were kept waiting every- 
where. We were tired, hungry and ill-tempered. We no 
longer had the strength to walk over the shaky planks slippery 
with mud. which were thrown across the countless 
ditches intersecting the camp. They kept on promising us 
rest when the counting was over but this seemed unattainable. 
We were assured that adequate quarters would be given us. 
At this I lost patience* for by this time I fully realised what 
the conditions were. I said aloud in Russian that only cowards 
are able to tell such lies. Then someone out of the gaping 
crowd around us approached me. He was a tall dark man, 
probably a Georgian. He whispered to me in French — I don't 
know why he thought I understood it, that for pity's sake I 
must not say such things as the price I would have to pay 
would be too dear. He wa-s extremely frightened. 

At length we were pushed into some inner enclosure and 
into our allotted dug-out barracks. Everything was sticky 
with dirt. The bunks were crawling with bed-bugs and huge 
fat yellow worms, so disgusting that the very sight made us 
feel sick. The privies were beyond description but we were 
allowed to go there when we liked— a wonderful innovation. 

We were forbidden to wash our bunks, for one should not 
make the barracks damp, it would injure our health. Then 
we were given vegetable soup and boiled beetroot, which 
seemed to us the greatest delicacy. 

Next day we were sent into the fields to dig potatoes 
which had to be done with our bare hands as lio tools were 
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provided. Thank Heaven I escaped this pleasure, for I started 
a temperature high enough to exempt me. As the day was 
warmer I crowled about the barracks, glad to stretch my legs 
a bit. I wanted to ^moke, but I had no tobacco so I looked 
with delight at some flowers growing near a fence. They 
were like our late Michaelmas daisies and tobacco flowers. 
I was struck by their similarity of colour: they were all deep 
purple or dark blue. It was only later on that I discovered 
that dark blue is the prevailing colour in Siberia. 

An old man was busying himself about these flowers ; 
afterwards he began planting planks. A young nice-looking 
boy came to help him. I went towards them. They began 
to ask me what our country was like* what was our everyday 
life. They were much astonished to hear that a country could 
exist where things were not rationed, and there were no 
queues. I asked where the flowers came from* and who it 
was that had made the beds. The old man gave me a long, 
thoughtful look, and said that these were no flower beds, but 
the graves of my fellow-prisoners. They had died a few 
months before during a typhus epidemic* and they were 
buried here. The flowers were his concern, for he had* beg- 
ged the superintendent to let him have a few plants, and he 
looked after them. 

The young boy asked me whether I had some tobacco. 
I confessed that I had not, for I simply longed to smoke. He 
gave me half of what he had and I thanked him effusively 
when suddenly somebody approached me* pressed in to my 
hand two packets of tobacco and disappeared. I was astoni- 
shed and touched. I could not understand who it was and' 
why he did it. Then the old man told me that the man had 
been standing behind me all the time we had been talking and 
had listened in silence to everything we said. 
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The old man went on talking while he was working. He 
said that he was very sorry for usi for we would soon die like 
flies, all of us. Human life has no value here, and a persons's 
life or death is of no importance whatever. I do not know^ 
why I revolted against such an assertion, and assured him 
that we Poles were a tough nation, and able to stand anything. 
He looked at me attentively, in silence, and then said thought- 
fully: “And perhaps you are right, perhaps it will prove to be 
so. God grant it ; only tor us Russians there is no way out.” 

My fellow-prisoners had by now returned from work, so 
I took leave of my companions. They both shook my hand in 
a most friendly way. 

The next evening we were told to prepare for travelling 
again. Once more we went in a train. Through the window 
we saw prison camps, one beside the other. We recognised 
them at once by the sentry posts high up on the walls. Now 
I understand how it was that new factories and buildings had 
been erected in this part of the word. It had all been done by 
slave labour. We travelled all through the evening, the whole 
night, and part of the next day. The tram stopped frequently 
to let army transports go by. This made us rejoice. Wars, 
armies, turmoils— it all gave us some hope of a change. 

-: 0 :- 
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CHAPTER III 


FORCED LABOUR CAMP 

I. Mud and the Sewing Machine 

We were taken out of the train again. This time women 
alone had been transported. W© were marched for a long 
time across fields, then were left standing for two hours in the 
icy wind. I was frozen numb. My head started to ache 
violently. I had no cap. and my blue silken kerchief did not 
give enough protection against the cold. 

I scarcely remember how I passed numerous gates and 
how I reached at last our "temporary'* barracks, where we 
were pushed one on top of another like herrings in a barrel. 

I only thought of how to lie down, and when at last I found 
some free space I fell asleep like a log. I don t know what 
time of the night it was when J woke up. The lights were on 
in the barracks, and the up-roar was terrific. My head was 
simply splitting. Then 1 lost consciousness. Apparently this 
had lasted for three days. I only remember something wet be- 
ing put on my forehead and somebody giving me water. 

At last I was able to look around me. My headache was 
still unbearable. The sound of people talking made me feel des- 
perate. I remember wishing wildly for a hand-grenade. I could 
have thrown it at them and silence would follow. I did not 
mean any harm, did I ? The next day 1 began to perspire 
violently. I thought that my temperature was falling. It was 
then that I was summoned by the "nurse.'* I entreated her. 
speaking very quickly, that stie should leave me alone, for I felt 
, better and waftted nothing but sleep. She took my tempera- 
ture which was about forty Centigrade, and then decided that 
I must go to hospital I had to gather my belongings, and follow 
her across slippery ditches, and sticky mud to some other bar- 
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racks. These were practically empty. Four other women 
from our transport were lying there on bare planks. I lay be- 
side them. I don’t know why I was tpken to this "hospital." 
The only improvement in the conditions was that here silence 
reigned. I fell asleep. One night I awoke suddenly. An 
elderly woman with a kind peasant face was bending over me 
and feeling my pulse. This was also a "nurse.” She was say- 
ing how sorry she was that we had to lie on bare planks, but 
that at least she had managed to get us some semolina pudding. 
I think she must have taken it from the warders' kitchen. She 
asked us to eat as quickly as we could. We were very grate- 
ful to her. I had begun to feel hungry by this time, When 
my temperature fell. I was exempt from work for two more 
days. I had to return to my original barracks which was to 
be my abode for many months to come. I found there some 
of the women who had travelled with me. but the other inma- 
tes were Russian women. The Commandant of the barracks 
was a Russian as a rule. Like all people in such a position he 
was mean to spy upon us, though he was himself a prisoner* 
My companions who had looked after me during my illness 
had kept a place for me on one of the bunks, so I made myself 
at home at once. 

Our barracks, like all the others, consisted of a long 
wooden building with two clay stoves, and a small iron stove 
at one end. The place where we washed was beyond this 
Four at a time could wash over a long, narrow trough into 
which water was spilt, from the two barrel-fulls we were 
allowed a day. The arrangement wes very homely and the 
water after use ran away into another barrel standing under 
the trough. There was also a privy meant for two people at 
a time. ' Four hundred women lived in these barracks. The 
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only furniture consisted of two tiers of bunks running right 
along the walls. Only a very narrow passage was left in the 
middle. At the wall facing the entrance door was the so-called 
*‘red corner*, the sartctuary. Over a red-covered table, beside 
which stood a bench, hung the picture of Stalin “the father of 
the nation.*' The inmates of the barracks were divided accord- 
ing'to their hours* of work in the factories* into day and night 
shifts. The women were mostly those who had come with 
me. There'were also some better educated Russsian women, 
mostly spies^as I discovered later on* several nondescript crea- 
tures of the special character, and the so-called '‘szalmankia" 
female criminals from the underworld. There were many of 

these. 

During my two free days I dragged myself through the 
camp which I discovered to be a large place inhabited by 
about five thousand people, all living in barracks like the one 
I was in. About three hundred were men. There was not 
a tree, not a flower, nothing but soggy mud. Siberian mud 
too. is not like any decent mud in normal countries. It is 
maddeningly sticky and slippery. The entire camp was built 
on a^marsh. On a portion of it stood a factory surrounded 
by a tall fence. Roughly in the middle stood the kitchen and 
canteen buildings. In addition* oh ! wonder ! there was a 
cinema ; but only “stakhanowcy". specially capable and indust- 
rious workers. were admitted. Newspapers were sometimes 
placarded outside the cinema. There was one at this time 
and I read several articles, all relating miracles about the 
Germans, for it. was still the period of the most enthusiastic 
friendship. In a tiny shed in front of the cinema was the 
library. But also, only communist propaganda could be 
obtained,there. There was no other literature. All the same 
I spent ’some time there studying the maps hanging on the 
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walls and trying to make out how far I was from my people. 
There was also a wireless set. Somebody turned it on and I 
heard music for the first time. The tone was very hoarse but 
the song, which a woman was singing about a small boy. waa 
simple and sweet and so reminiscent of normal times that I waa 
unable to listen and ran away, I did not. however, forget the 
melody, and even now. whenever I am sad, I sing it to myself. 

I think the hardest thing to bear in such a camp is the 
constant vituperation and abuse. One is overwhelmed by it 
everywhere in canteen, barrack and factory. The bad language 
which the women criminals use is so obscene that it is quite 
unbearable, and they seem able to speak to each other only in 
the lowest and coarsest terms. When they started this dread- 
ful cursing and swearing we hated it so much that we used to 
say to each other: 'Tf she was dying beside me. I would not 
give her a drop of water." We never got used to it. 

The day before our work in the factory began we were* 
ordered to the Russian bath. We had to wash our heads in 
paraffin where we had lice or not. and then undergo disgust- 
ing hygienic treatment administered by men. This was the 
last straw that breaks the camel's back. We rebelled and 
made such an uproar that the men had to be withdrawn. 

Our days in the barracks were spent as follows: W© 
rose at five, and four of us were deputed to fetch 
the bread for the whole unit from the woman 
who cut it up. At six we had to be in the factory. 
At ten we had five minutes' break to smoke a cigarette, 
for which purpose we had to run to a cellar about two 
hundred yards away. . the only place on the factory pre- 
mises where this was permitted. Infringement of this regula- 
tion was punishable with two extra years of imprisonment 
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At one o'olock came half an hour’s break for dinner. Small 
oarthenware bowl in hand, one had to dash frantically to the 
oanteen, stand in a long queue, receive some disgusting soya 
beans which disagreed with most people and at all costs be 
back at the factory when the engines started working. After 
thati without lieaving our places, we sat till seven in the even- 
ing. Then the engines stopped and we had to remove the 
threads from the work done. For these were sewing works 
with electric machines. We then returned to our barracks. 
For supper we had soya beans once more. Until eleven we 
could do as we liked so we generally spent the time in sleep 
after the tremendous fatigue of the day. At eleven o’clock 
count over took place. We had to stand two rows between 
our bunks. The warder came and counted us. getting mixed 
up as usual. Those of us on duty had to clean the barracks 
and wash the lavatories and privies while the others went to 
sleep. The mud on the barrecks floor had to be scraped off 
with knives. The Russian women were frantic at our being 
unable to do it. and asked how we had lived at home. It did 
not even occur to them that the dirtiest floor can be scrubbed 
with a brush. Those who worked at night had the same 
routine as ourselves with the difference that they slept during 
the day, being aroused at noon for dinner. 

The Polish women were divided into two groups, each 
consisting of two shifts with a leader responsible for every- 
thing and a Soviet woman supervisor who was not a prisoner. 
Many of us. myself included, had. no idea of working an elec- 
tric sewing-machine. Countless fingers were sewn through 
and hands injured. But this never entitled one to even an 
hours exemption from work. We learned quickly, however, 
and it was only then that we realised what the word "tempo” 
means. The amount of bread to be given to us depended on the 
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amount of work done — a minimum of, for instance 426 
pairs of trousers to be made by 18 women was obligatory. 
Failure to complete this quota meant detention in punitive- 
barracks. This was no easy thing to, bear. The punitive 
barracks are for criminals as well, and all are shut in together 
there. One of our women, who was unable to do the prescribed 
amount was strangled in the punitive barracks by the convicts 
who had taken a dislike to her. 

We worked in wooden huts. The working tools were 

either too few or else inappropriate. Thus, for instancet all 
the seams had to be pressed with a huge iron weighing fi- 
ve pounds. One had to iron 426 pairs of trousers during 
one session, one’s hands got numb with lifting the weight and 
one’s legs swollen and painful. Besides, something was 
always going wrong. The machines gave the most trouble i 
the rubbishy things would not understand that happen what 
might* the prescribed amount of work had to be done at all 
cost. Machanics were constantly being summoned. These 
were mostly female convicts. The repairs went on for hours, 
for the women were not skilled. It became impossible to do 
the compulsory amount of work, and consequently we receiv- 
ed no bread. 

We -had among us some very young girls, fourteen or 
fifteen years old. These were taught how to put the belts on 
to the wheels. One of them. Ala, was always gay and perfec- 
tly delightful She skipped over the tables as if she were a 
goat and came willingly whenever anyone asked for help,. 
It always terrified me to watch her manipulating the wheels- 
There was no safeguard whatever, no protection and at any 
time she might meet the fate which we had seen overtake one 
of the convict women, who had bent her kerchief-covered 
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he^d too near a wheel and had been drawn into the machine 
and killed instantly. Life went on hopelessly and monotono- 
usly. There was hardly a break in the work. Every three 
weeks we changed over with the night shifts. We were so 
utterly weary and exhausted that we did not want to look 
round, we did not want to go and fetch our soup. Soon the 
first symptoms of scurvy began to appear among us. Any 
scratch would remain purple and would not heal. To add to 
our miseries the itch began to attack us The whole building 
smelt of tar with which we were smeared. Then typhus came 
The unfortunate girls were carried out of the barracks one 
after the other. If ever there was a day free from work, which 
was very seldom, we underwent a search. Soldiers came and 
threw our things about* carefully inspected our bunks and our- 
selves. This was more exhausting than the work itself. Severe 
frosts came, reaching 46 or 50 degrees below zero centi- 
grade Only then were we given clothes, short padded coats, 
padded stockings up to our knees and birch bark shoes, We 
looked like uncanny monsters We had scarcely anything 
of our own left. Everything had been sold to the convict 
women, or* more correctly, exchanged for bread. Silk stock- 
ings and scarves elicited such admiration that we were obliged 
to sell them. It would have been too dangerous to refuse. 

The hopeless , desperate days passed by in whirling snow- 
storms and icy hurricanes. The sunsets were luminous and 
raspberry coloured, and the dawns broke in such glory as I 
had never imagined. It is only in Siberia that 1 have seen 
such dark blue skies and such incredible sunsets and sunrises 

The days were short, the barracks incredibly cold. Various 
heart illnesses developed. I suppose the> resulted from the wild 
rate of the work at the machine. 
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At last we were allowed to write home — one postcard 
once a month. Even then permission was withdrawn on the 
slightest pretext. 

There was no guarantee that the postcards would be sent 
off; they were often stopped by the censor, even though they 
mentioned nothing more than that we were alive. After a 
long time a few people received answers. What a day that 
was ! Christmas came. We worked as usual. We had reached 
the lowest depth of despair and yearning for our own people. 
At this time an innovation was introduced into our lives. 
During the periods when we worked at night and slept by 
day it was decided that we should attend half an hour of 
"lessons^ at mid-day. We were being re-educated. An 
official cgJIed “Politruk** would come and give lectures of 
arrant nonsense. The idea that we probably professed some 
religion invariably roused him to particular frenzy. For hours 
and hours the lecture went on, trying to prove that God did 
not exist, that He was nothing but some bourgeois invention. 
We should consider ourselves lucky to have found ourselves 
among the Soviets, in the most perfect country in the world. 
Here m the camp we should learn how to work and at last 
become decent people. From time to time he attempted to 
give us some education : so he told us that the ‘‘earth is round 
and he was absolutely convinced that we knew nothing about, 
and that we were also ignorant of such things as for instance 
that Crete was a “peninsular', /sic/ or that Roosevelt was 
some foreign minister. He imparted such truths as these 
with unshakable confidence in our complete lack of know- 
ledge. for how could we. brought up in a bourgeois state, 
expect to have the advantage of even the most elementary 
education ? He enlarged each time upon the peace policy of 
the Soviets, on the wisdom of Stalin who became friends with 
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the Germans, on the humanitarian feelings of the Soviet state 
which had gathered Poland into its arms with such charity, 
He stressed the point with satisfaction that we could not 
even dream of regaining our freedom, that Poland would never 
rise again, that even if something unforeseen did happen we 
should never leave the place that we were nov/ in, for nobody 
would be able to find us. The more he held forth about it the 
more we rebelled inwardly, hoping against hope. Faces became 
set with determination and eyes shone with threatening fire. 
We understood all to the full what it means to choke with 
hatred. 

While he lectured he used always to scan our faces, even 
the shadow of an ironical smile would be enough to send the 
culprit to the punitive cell and a word from among the crowd 
would be conductive to a long investigation and the extensions 
of forced labour. 

A few of our women who had been taken by the Russians 
while pregnant, gave birth to babies about this time. They 
were obliged to work till the very last moment. Most of the 
children were stillborn, a few were normal. One of the young 
mothers, twenty year old Genya, was specially engrossed m her 
son. She could not stay with her child, he was taken away 
from her the very first day, and she was treated like a wet 
nurse and allowed to come twice a day to feed him and then 
sent back to the factory. She could not see him for longer 
than the twenty minutes allowed for feeding. 

I often spoke to her, and knowing that it gave her 
pleasure, I always enquired after her little son, She used to 
rejoice at his health and beauty, but after a time she became 
thoughtful and sat motionless, staring in front of her. When I 
talked to her she used to say more and more freqently that 
"'here a mother is not allowed to play with her own child, is 
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not allowed to put it to sleep/* After a few weeks she spoke 
of nothing else and soon afterwards she was raving mad. 
She was taken away from the baracks for she would attack 
people with a knife. There are many mad people in the 
camps. The quiet ones are at large, walking about from one 
corner of the camp to another, they even make people laugh 
with their quiet lunacy, but they are certainly some of the 
most tragic types. 

The cold was increasing and we had to spend more time 
in the factory for we were given the so-called “Stachanow’* 
decades. This meant that during each period of the days 
all our remaining strength was drawn from us and a 
temperature 102 degrees did not exempt one from work. 

Often when the hours of work were coming to an end 
the superintendent sweetly announced that at our specie 
request the authorities had consented to allow us to work an 
hour or an hour and a half longer. We then stifled with fury 
and indignation. 

Somewhere about Christmas a new batch of women 
arrived, D., the professional actress, and Mrs. O.. whom I 
have mentioned before, were among them. I felt happier, 
at least I had someone whom I knew. 

The person most discussed just then was Jadzia K. She 
was told to go and spy on her countrywomen. She refused 
though she was threatened with the worst punishments. She 
was told then that she would be taken to a place from which 
she would no longer see the world, and in fact she disappeared 
from the camp one morning and no-one ever saw her again. 

Once, when I v/as returning from doing a spell of over- 
time work, I saw the Aurora Borealis for the first time in my 
life. It was about three in the morning during a severe but 
windless frost. I looked up by sheer chance — and I stopped 
on the spot. The entire sky seemed absorbed into the brilb 
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iance of a single radiant star from which whole columns of 
rays emerged The centre, composed of trembling, fluid light 
shifted from time to time, the beams following it at once. The 
sky was of a greenish pale blue suffused with some curious 
silvery white glow. 'This living star made me think of legends 
and of the appariton of saints. I could not take my eyes from 
the incredible beauty of the phenomenon and I waited and 
hoped, I really hoped to see the Holy Virgin* Suddenly a low 
hoarse voice spoke close to me. "Whom are you waiting for"^* 
And he clasped me by the shoulder. I looked and my heart 
stood still. The face of the speaker was terrible. His tiny 
eyes shone with animal desire. I have seen many curious 
human types during my imprisonment and I have ceased long 
ago to be afraid of many things. But this squat figure, this 
Kalmuk face, seemed quite inhuman and filled me with horror^ 
I do not knov/ what inspired me to say that I v/as waiting for 
the superintendent, " That's all right then " he said “ wait for 
your lover And of he went. Indeed I was lucky. No one 
acquainted with conditions in the camp would be suprised at 
my horror. 

The winter became more and more teriible. The shining 
frosts of fifty degrees gave place to furious snowstorms. The 
barracks were unbearably cold— the cold prevented us from 
sleeping. We piled on all the rags we could get hold of. but 
this was of no avail. The news in the Soviet papers was far 
from consoling. Letters from Poland arrived very seldom. 
Dumb despair lay on us. hope had nothing to feed upon. 
Swollen with the cold, hunger and overwork, our legs the size 
of tree truncs. we looked dreadful beyond description. What 
struck one most was the look of animal stupor on the faces, 
which seemed devoid of any gleam of intelligence or energy. 
The purple stains on face and body* symptoms of scurvy* did 
not add to our charm. 
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2. With the Convicts 

At that time I wast ransferred to the convict women s 
barracks. Alone among these people I felt rather strange. 
They were not pleased to have me. The^y regarded me with 
suspicion and used specially juicy expressions to see how I 
took it. After a few weeks they left off as they saw that all 
their cursings fell off me like water from a duck s back I 
knew by now that without using such language they were 
unable to construct a sentence. At last I won them over with 
tobacco and politeness. Even the worst were extremely 
sensitive to politeness. In time some of them became fond of 
me. The work here, which consisted of sewing through 
padded coats, was extremely hard. The padded coats clogged 
and the needles in the machines melted from over heating* 
The air was thick with shreds of cotton wool. The building 
had no ventilation whatever. While working with these 
women I came in contact for the first time with Lesbian love, 
a universal practice in these camps, It is a most revolting 
practice. Pairs of such women are known to everybody and 
they make no attempt to conceal their habits, Those who 
play the part of a men are generally dressed in men's clothes* 
their hair is short and they hold their hands in their pockets. 

When such a pair of lovers are suddenly seized by a wave 
of passion* they jump up from their seats, and chase after each 
other then amid frantic kisses they fall to the grouna. When 
the lover of one of these Lesbians was taken from the camp 
she made -such an unheard of commotion that her beloved was 
brought back again. 

Pairs cf Lesbian lovers, as well as mixed pairs making love 
could be met everywhere day and night, mostly near the fenc- 
ing or in the privies, but also in the centeen — a daily sight. It 
would put one off any idea of love once and for all. Animals 
are certainly less gross. When thay began to trust me. 
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my companions told me all about the places where one could 
go to make love. They knew every nook in the camp* and 
according to them, every tool shed was a love sanctuary. The 
idea of a camp husband, or a camp wife, is a very common 
one. It is most curious that intelligent Russian women from 
among the political prisoners mostly choose for lovers men from 
among the lowest criminah. The authorities have nothing 
against the universal and public lovemaking. On the contrary 
they rather encourage it as an entirely natural and normal 
thing. 

The convict women look with contempt on the political 
prisoners. They are perfectly aware that even the worst 
criminal is better treated and has more rights than a political 
prisoner. I heard one of them say with great indignation to 
the superintendent '* Why do you treat me so badly I am 
not a political prisoner. " Again I heard in the smoking 
cellar the following conversation : Somebody was relating 
that two workmen from the carpenter s shop were suspected 
of sabotage and sentenced to death. Then one of the women 
criminal said : " Serve them right.” What are you in 

prison for ? ” ” I ? Nothing. I just killed two people, but I 

never rose against Communism ”. What else can be expect- 
ed in a country where a woman gets three years for burning 
her child alive and ten for having once been the wife of a 
political prisoner*^ Here are the facts Fenka Krupkina 
burnt her son alive because the man she loved hated him and 
made him the excuse for refusing to marry her. She was 
sentenced to thr§e years forced labour. Some of the political 
prisoners were sentenced to five or ten years or even longer 
terms of imprisonment for nothing more than having been 
the wife of a political prisoner, even if the man had been 
married three times afterwards. 
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I liked some of my companions very much. Some were 
in the criminal category only by accident, as, for instance, 
the so-called “ Aunt Pasha ", an elderly woman, extremely 
iind, invariably friendly and smiling and full of warmth 
towards everybody without exception. She was about sixty. 
She had been accused of illegally selling some of her own 
farm produce. Such a crime was treated as half political and 
this is why the poor woman had to leave her children and go 
to the camp for four years. 

All my present companions were extremely sensitive to 
music and song. They knew many wistful melodies, some 
of them very beautiful and they used to sing in the barracks 
on the top of their voices. Many girls cried bitterly then. 
Katia, the leader of a gang of criminals called “ The Red 
Beret Gang '* was specially soft-hearted. When they sang 
about Wanka who was sentenced to forced labour, she could 
not help bursting into tears, though she had killed with her 
own hands something like a score of people. I asked her 
once how it was possible for her to kill people, if she had 
such a tender heart. She answered laughing that to kill is a 
mere trifle. One is only impressed the first time, and then 
afterwards it is simply nothing — the victim will moan or 
shriek and is no more — gone in a few minutes — but as for 
Wanka she is terribly sorry for him when he says that never 
again will he see his mother or his beloved, that he will be 
ohained in. shackled, and at the very thought she began to 
weep. I was unable to understand the psychology of such a 
woman. 

Some of the women criminals were very pretty. These 
were chiefly accused of prostitution. Wierka was one of 
them. Out of her eighteen years ‘she spent five years in 
prison camps. She was delightful and sweet. When I 
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asked her why she had chosen to be a prostitute she told me 
that her father had ordered her to do go. He became her 
first lover and then forced her to earn money in this way. 

The fair-haired, dimpled and gay Firna and the darkt 
gloomy Klawa* with features of an ancient goddess, were an 
inseparable pair of Lesbians. All the others addressed them 
with a certain respect. They held exalted ranks in their 
walk of life. They had their special individual sense of 
honour and their special idea of fairness. 

One day I was warned by one of the convict women 
that our barracks had been lost at cards and that we could 
expect an attack in the nearest future. She imparted this 
news in great confidence. When I told this new to my 
Polish companions we all felt like laughing. It seemed to us 
more like a childish wild Red Indians game than reality. But the 
Russian women explained that this was no game but a well- 
known custom. Criminals play cards, and when they have 
no money, they make a kind of bet ; the loser has to do 
something, be it robbery, assault, murder, and if he does not 
accomplish this in due time, he himself is killed. The autho- 
rities do not interfere, they are afraid- We waited anxiously 
for several days, still a little incredulous, until one night the 
assault took place. The uproar was terrific-the women 
yelled, screamed the skies down, until men came to our 
rescue. These were Poles they lived in barracks not far 
away. In the end nothing but a few bundles of cloths were 
stolen and the sufJervisor / a political / of the barracks stabbed. 
This apparently was what the bet amounted to. I have lived 
through three more such assaults, but they did not impress 
me as the first one. 
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3 . With the Political Prisoners. 

(jnce more I was transferred to different barracks. 
Ihis time I was put together with Russian women political 
prisoners Extreme serverity ruled here, the slightest trans- 
gression was punished at once, and severely punished. It 
was here that I met Marusya. a very charming and intelligent 
woman. She was full of most idealistic beliefs in Communism. 
Born outside Russia, she dreamed and planned all her youth 
how to best enter this communistic paradise. Her heart’s 
desire was' fulfilled when she was twenty-six. and she took 
all her family with her But in 1935 she was arrested under 
some rediculous accusation of wrong-thinking and sent to 
prison together with her family. Her father and her two 
sisters died there. I used to talk to her frequently. She 
was very anxious to hear about my country. And I spoke 
most willingly on this subject. Once Marusya expressed her 
thoughts impulsively, a sentence like this escaped her : 
" You at least can hate and dispise the Bolshrviks. for they 
are your enemies. But my position is far worse. I have 
loved and still love the communist ideal and I believe in it* 
and here I am forced to see what these ideas have become 
in this country.’' 

I met Pan /Mr / Frantsishek at obout the same time. One 
day in the canteen my attention was attracted by an elderly 
man wearing dark blue spectacles I was talking to one of 
the Poles, and suddenly by the expression on the man’s face I 
saw that he understood what we were saying. Soon we 
began talking and afterwards never missed a chance of a con- 
versation. His name was Pan Frantsishek, and he was a Pole 
who had come to Russia thirty years before to study at St. 
Petersburg Polytechnic. After finishing his studies there, he 
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became Professor of the Moscow Polytechnic. He married 
a Russian, adopted communist ideas and did not want to leave 
Russia. In 1936 he was imprisoned. I forgot what he was 
accused of, He used to tell me many things about Russia, 
about the motive which actuated the Bolsheviks and about 
their methods. I was interested in what he told me about 
the circumstances which led to the arrest of wives of political 
prisoners. The Bolsheviks had been most anxious during the 
last years to ensure that no influence from abroad should 
permeate their country, nothing that could give their peoples 
an idea that some other life or mode of living cculd exist 
which differed from that in Russia. Only by this means could 
their propaganda pass unchallenged and freely claim tl at 
nowhere but in Russia did the workmen and the intelligentsiai 
enjoy decent conditions of life At the same time they tried 
to uproot everything that recalled the former culture of tho 
country. 

Many political workers, however, having attained high 
State positions began to hanker after a different way of life,, 
and to look for more cultured people and living conditions. 
This explains the great number of marriages to women 
belonging to the former intelligentsia and society circles. 
When these political workers were all arrested in 1936 — 
their wives were arrested also, on the pretext that their influ- 
ence had been nefarious, and that they did not inform the 
authorities of the disloyalty of their own husbands. So all of 
them went to prison. All inner Party frictions were settled 
likewise at the same time. 

The story of Frantsishek's marriage was beautiful in its 
way and too sad for words. He told it to me quite unexpec- 
tedly once — and I was fully aware of the difficulty he found 
in speaking of it even then. I sat quite still and did not ask 
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for any details or explanations, fearing to hurt him by some 
careless remark. The story was as follows : 

When he was Professor of the Polytechnic he fell in love 
with one of his pupils and having won hor affection he married 
her. He was much older than she. A few years later she 
fell in love with his assistant lecturer This man was one of his 
best pupils and he had great hopes for him. Pan Frantsishek 
then, though he loved his wife very much, gave her her 
freedom. After their separation they still remained great 
friends. I knew that he never received any letters now. so 
I ventured to ask why it was that he never wrote to his wife 
nowadays. She could have helped him, sent him a parceh or 
a few words. This would make his fate more bearable. He 
answered that nothing on earth would make him do that, 
though his wife was certainly the only human being he loved 
He i^ever even tried to give her his address — she would run 
the risk then of being arrested herself, 

It often happens that prisoners are afraid to write to 
their families. A mother whose grown-up son used to write 
her long, loving letters showed them to me frequently. She 
never replied in anything but a few dry words, as if she was 
bored and no longer cared for him. When I asked her the 
reason she told me that the censor had summoned her once, 
and told her that as her son wrote her such adoring letters he 
must certainly think that she did not deserve her fate, and 
therefore be an enemy of the Soviets. Ever since that time 
the unhappy mother suffered agonies of anxiety for her only 
child. 

One day as I was walking with Pan Frantsishek* my 
friend stopped near our barracks to greet a tall old man. 
When the man did not answer his greetings, Pan Frantsishek 
approached him and began -to tell him very kindly that they 
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were old friends and that one© h© had worked in the old 
man’s factory. The old man burst out laughing : In my 
factory ? This is sheer nonsense ! All my life 1 have been 
the baggar I am now.” 

He then murmured something incomprehensible, turned 
his back on us and walked off. I looked on astounded. I 
was told then that this man had once been on© of the great 
Russian industrialists. It is to him, apparently, that the 
Soviet textile industry owes its existence. The old man was 
imprisoned like everyone else, and he was sentenced to 25 years 
forced labour. He suffered terribly. To make things worse 
he became involved in a love affair with one of the convict 
women, who bore him two children. Her penal sentence ex- 
pired after a couple of years, and* as bad luck would have it, 
at the very same time she had a quarrel \vith her lover. All 
entreaties were of no avail. She would not leave the^fathei 
either of the children, though he was devoted to them, and 
having left the camp, she threw both her babies under th© 
train. The miserable father went mad and ever since had 
wandered about the camp, unable to recognise any one. 

I often discussed the war with Pan Frantsishek* The old 
Professor assured me, supporting his statements with skillfull 
arguments that the German Russian friendship would be of 
short duration. War between Russia and Germany was. h© 
thought, imminent and inevitable. 

Prophecy came true — we learnt about it by accident, for 
the authorities were not quick enough to turn off the wireless 
in the reading room. The excitement was tremendous. 
Speaking for li^yself, I felt suddenly as though I had started to 
gamble with a definite chance to win. Iron discipline was 
imposed, but nothing could prevent the news from reaching 
th© camp and spreading through it like wildfire. 
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Our factory began to make military outfits for the army. 
This was very difficult indeed and had to be done at a terrific 
rate. Different committees came one after another to inspect 
and they measured the seams of the .tunics with a tiny 
millimetre line. If these were not quite straight and diverged 
by so much as a millimetre, punishments rained on us. without 
mercy. 

At this period one of the Russian political prisoners who 
worked on our shift, met with great misfortune. Her name 
was Lindez. She bad been arrested, together with her 
husband five years ago, while pregnant. When her son was 
born she learnt that her husband had just died in the same 
hospital as she then was. After childbirth, she was sent 
straight away to Kalyma. a particularly hard penal camp. She 
had to leave her baby in the camp’s nursery. All these years 
she had thought of nothing but how. on regaining her freedom, 
she would go and take the boy with her. She constantly told 
us about these dreams of hers. The longed-for day came at last, 
but she was told that she would not be set free because of the 
war. She was summoned once more two days later and told 
that her son had died more than two years before When she 
rejoined our shift for nihgt work. I was afraid to look at her. 
Her face seemed to be carved in stone. She began to sew, 
then she threw her work aside and falling face downward 
on the table she began, not to sob but to howl like some wild 
animal. It was more than nerves could stand. It lasted for 
an hour or more, until she was taken to hospital. She had 
meningitis. I do not know what became of her after this. 

: 0 : 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE WAY BACK. 

I. News from the World. 

• 

Spring passed in a flash and hot July was almost stifling, 
We worked intensively and all our spare moments 
were taken up with inspections. These took place incessantly 
day and night. One evening as I crept out of the factory at 
the very end of my strength, an extraordinary sight met my 
gaze. At the barracks No. 11. where the Polish women 
workedi the superintendent was standing surrounded by them 
all. He was reading something out to them and they kept 
interrupting him by clapping their hands and then throwing 
their arms round one another. I thought at first that they 
had gone mad. When I came nearer I learned about the 
Polish-Russian Treaty and the amnesty. One could iparcely 
believe one's ears. Freedom, really freedom at last. 

Then everything was the same again for a whole month 
but we walked as if in a dream. As the days went by we 
began to be uneasy. The Russian women told us that we 
certainly would not be set free. But as if to contradict them 
a commissioner arrived and we began to be released. 

I was one of the firt to be summoned. I was sorry that 
two of my companions with whom I had agreed to share my 
fortunes were not with me, but I consoled myself' with the 
thought that I would wait for them at the railway station. 
So 1 almost danced with joy as I went to the office. The 
women who had been summoned with me were choosing the 
places to which they wanted to go, on a map on the wall. 
My turn did not seem to come. At last I asked what 
I was waiting for and was told that the superintendent of the 
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Third Department of the N. K. W. D, wanted to see me, 
I was shown at last into the office of the superintendent. 
The moment I entered, he bade the charwomen leave the 
corridor and he locked the door. A pleasant tete-a-tete, thou- 
ght L and waited to see what would follow. He looked me up 
and down and aked me sweetly the take a seat. I waited 
patiently for him to speak. He said nothing for a long time, 
then he asked: “You want to bhe free, don't you?" "Of 
course" I answered. He then showed me a file of papers 
denouncing me and accusing me of a number of things. I 
said to have been an agitator, and to have committed many 
wrong things, among others, that of having refused to go to 
the cinema when I was once given the ticket in the factory. 
This was particulary incriminating for it proved, in the 
superintendent's view, that I felt unhappy in the U S. S. R., 
and one was not allowed to feel unhappy there. The con- 
versation lasted for a long time and finished with various 
hints that I might regain my freedom on condition that I 
should then become a Soviet spy among my own people. I 
pretended not to understand what he meant. The conversa- 
tion lasted something like two hours, until the superintendent 
lost his patience at my stupidity and sent me back to the 
barracks’ promising that we should meet again. 

A fortnight went by. The camp gradually emptied. 
A number were set free every day, but still I was not 
summoned. Several others returned, white-faced and terrified 
for the same proposals had been made to them as were made 
to me. At last after two weeks I was called again. The 
superintendent explained at great length that there was no 
other way out for me. At the price of agreeing to what he 
wanted me to do I would be allowed to go and find the Polish 
Army, otherwise I would for ever rot in prison. I tried to 
persuade him that I was not the kind of person he neededt 
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for I was a garrulous woman and quite unable to keep secret. 
He went on calling me over and over again and tried both 
threats and persuasions. In the end he had me locked in 
some curious white-walled room, with a great number of 
peep-holes in the walls, . through which numerous eye& 
watched me. I had to sit on a chair in the middle and make 
up my mind once and for all whether I would choose freedom 
or imprisonment for life. This was extremely unpleasant. 
Two or three hours went by somehow. But in fact I had 
nothing to consider. I could not possibly contemplate buying 
freedom at such a price, and life in prison with all the Poles 
gone and no hope left was unthinkable. When the superin- 
tendent asked me after I was let out of this absurd place, 
whether I agreed, I said : "No". I think he understood at 
last that he would not break my will and would not succeed 
in persuading me. Nevertheless I was summoned once more 
after a few days. Suddenly I was struck by a new idea. I 
began pretending that I thought everything he had told m© 
before had been nothing but a joke. And he had been so 
clever that he had almost made me believe that he meant it 
seriously. Of course I fully realised now how impossible it 
would have been for him to detain me any longer, in viev/ of 
the fact that the Soviets invariably kept their promises 
and that they had concluded the Pact with Poland. I told him 
that I now saw his motives which had been to test my 
patriotism and see whether I really wanted to join the Polish 
Army. I somehow managed to be so natural and gay that 
after a time my interlocutor adopted the same attitude. W© 
declaimed together several lofty sentiments about the Soviets 
and in a few moments 1 was leaving the office with my 
release papers in my hand. He shook hands with me and 
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bidding me goodbye became suddenly serious and said that 
he fully understood I did not agree to the conditions he had 
proposed, for to me they must have seemed contemptible. He 
also said that he would give me no document to sign that I 
would keep silent as to the Soviet conditions^ for he knew 
very well that I v/ould be silent if I chose but if otherwise no 
documents or threats would prevent me from speaking. He 
ought not. in fact, to have released me, but so many people 
had lost their heads in the circumstances and I had kept mine, 
and a clean good head too. and this had won me my 
freedom. 

What answer could I make to such a compliment ? I 
smiled and ran away as fast as I could so as not to give him 
time to discard his noble attitude. I had the feeliug of one 
who had won the most difficult compaign. but in fact I had 
only been lucky in coming across a man who could be handl- 
ed in that particular way. and who responded to my argu- 
ments. I went through the last formalities, said goodbye to 
the sweet Marusya and other nice Russian women* but I could 
not find Pan Frantsishek. He came, almost at the last 
moment. He looked at me through his blue spectacles and 
kept silent for a long time. At last* his voice softer than 
usual, he said : "You must always remember one thing, that 
whatever spells the world would weave around you. you must 
return to your own country, otherwise you risk the revenge 
of your Motherland. She comes to me in my old age. although 
I have not seen her for 30 years, and still keeps on calling me 
back/' I asked whether he would not like me to write a 
few words to his wife when I had left the camp. He gave 
me a long, sad look. "She probably thinks that I am dead 
by now* and meanwhile 1 am devoured by the scurvy. What 
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is the use of awakening unnecessary memories ?" He kissed 
my hand, turned away and strode off with long, quick steps. 
1 looked after him a long time. 

2. South to Freedom 

We passed, three of us. the gate of the camp, and for 
the first time for almost two years we were not followed by a 
soldier with a rifle. How impossible to describe the feeling. 
We could enjoy the sun, the sky, water and air. The entire 
world became colourfuh Can there be a greater happiness? 

We waited for the tram for two days ; we had received 
money enough to last us for six but we had acquired some 
more by selling to the convict women three pairs of stockings 
we still had. We were to go to Czimkent, a town in 
Uzbekistan. We ate cucumbers, which one could buy, and 
drank milk both sweet and sour. It is all nonsense that the 
combination is bad for one’s health — anyhow we were beyond 
being harmed by anything. We were incredibly gay. 

At last the train drew in. Most of the passengers were 
released Polish prisoners from forced labour camps. One 
heard scarcely anything but Polish. We witnessed many 
happy scenes of people coming unexpectedly across one 
another. Wives were finding their husbands, sisters their 
brothers. I shall remember this journey as one of the most 
delightful in my life. It did not matter that we travelled on 
the buffers, sometimes on the steps of the trains. The morn- 
ings were beginning to be frosty; this however soon ceased 
for we were going south, Tramps wandering out into the 

world must feel as we did then. Drunk with freedom we 

• 

watched the beautiful Aimatyj mountains, along which the 
train was speeding, became lilac coloured in the evening and 
rosy at dawn. 
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After eight days travelling we reached our destination. 
The railway station was some distance from the city. At the 
first fence we came across we decided to strike our home. 
Worn out by our journey we fell asleep on the grass. When 
we woke we began to hunt for a job. Two of us used to ga 
to town? four kilometres across desert-like mountains ; the 
third remained to guard our belongings. The heat was 
terrific, and we felt it very much after Siberia. 

I, and my friend Stenya wore tweeds, which had served 
us as pillows during our imprisonment. They were now not 
only our Sunday best, but the only clothes we had. I had on 
my feet a pair of little painted bedroom slippers once bought 
in Krynica. in Poland. Stenya wore rag shoes. Nevertheless 
under present conditions our proved to be real gala dresses 
for women stopped us in the streets to ask where we had got 
our tweeds, and who had made them for us. Shabby clothes 
were certainly not out of the ordinary here. The town 
itself was newly built and rather clean. We liked particularly 
the streets all lined with rows of poplars. 

It was not easy to find a job, and we had only one offer: 
to make bricks, This I would not accept; I was thoroughly 
fed up with physical work. We frequently met with 
sympathy, which I think was chiefly due to Stenya’s delight- 
fully pretty face, A woman, working in an office where we 
asked for a job, told us to go to her flat and have a bath. She 
could not give us anything to eat. but she would like to share 
what little comfort she had. We were deeply touched. 
Another time, at one of the educational institutions, we met 
accidentally an Uzbek man who asked us^ to lunch with 
his aunt. 

We accepted the invitation as we were very hungry- 
We sat on the floor, for suqh is the Uzbok custom, in the 
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highest of spirits; we enjoyed every bit of our bread and 
tomatoes. The man's aunt never ceased to stroke Stanya’s 
fair hair. 

Soon we began feeling depressed. It seemed impossible 
to find work and our money had come to an end* Our abode 
near the fence became more and more melancholy too. 
We had numerous neighbours by now; Polish families with 
small children, in the same position as ourselves, without any 
means of livelihood. To look at them was enough to break 
one's heart. They had all escaped from Siberia, from labour 
camps and various places of deportation. They were saved 
by the amnesty granted after the Polish-Russian treaty and 
which applied not only to Poles m penal servitude but to all 
Poles in Russia. 

One day as we sat in the public gardens wondering 
what to do next, a young Russian came and joined us. He 
talked about his country and sang such paeons in praise of it 
that we could scarcely bear it He asked us if we had even 
seen anything as beautiful as the awful cardboard figures 
adorning the gardens. He beamed with pride over 
these things, which to us were nothing but cheap advertise- 
ments. At last we lost our patience, and left the park. 

As it was still early in the day we went to the so called 
"Oblono". something like a Board of Education, This proved 
to be a good idea for we both got jobs as school teachers in 
a village 8 kilometres away from Czimkent. The job came 
just in time. 

Next morning we walked the eight kilometres across 
desert. The local Uzbek director showed us great politeness 
and took us to the cottage meant for us, It was a hut with 
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a clay floor; unglazed windows, doors without locks or 
handles. He also appointed a man who was to go and fetch 
our so called luggage, The man came on horseback and told 
me to follow him to town on foot, ho 'hoped to find some sort 
of a cart there, I was dasolate.' Eight kilometres across the 
desert in that terrific heat. But what else could I do ? I had 
no choice 

But when, purple with heat I seemed threatened with 
some kind of stroke, my companion took pity on me. He 
told me to sit behind him on the saddle. I was too tired to 
reject his offer. It must have been a priceless scene, and I 
laughed inwardly at the thought of what my people in 
Poland would think if they saw me travelling like this, on 
horseback behind an old man in a long, dirty kaftan and a 
turban. Even if I could manage to sit. But each time the 
horsj had to jump over one of the artificial canals I had to 
catch spasmodically at the old man’s belt. 

When the three of us moved into our new hut, we were 
told that it was impossible to get either glass or locks. We 
were soon to realise what this would mean. 

Scarcely had we fallen asleep on the newspaper-covered 
floor, the first night in our new abodei when to our great 
astonishment three drunk peasants entered the hut, "We 
want to make your acquaintance," they said. 

Very cross, we managed.in no time to get rid of these 
inopportune guests, We were told that the formula "We 
want to make your acquaintance’* has a special meaning. 
It simply means “I want to spend the night with you’*. 

During that first night we had four similar visits, and were 
trembling with indignation and fury at the insult. Such a 
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state of affairs went on for about a week. At last we went 
to complain to the Chief of the District. Then the nightly 
disturbances ceased. 

We could get no permit to buy anything in the village 
shop not even bread or tomatoes, not even melons which 
were grown in the village, now changed into a collective 
farm. Nothing could be sold on the spot Our food, milk, 
tomatoes and melons were all presents from the peasants, 
who gave us these things daily in a most charming manner, 
they put them on our window sills and then disappeared so 
quickly that we often did not know the donors. 

The conversations we had with our Uzbek colleagues 
were of great interest to us. They came often and squatted 
on our floor and watched us in silence: we also souatted 
on our newspers. 

The school was something like a secondary one. con- 
sequently all our colleagues had achieved what they called a 
higher education. Notwithstanding this they were often 
lacking in the most elementary knowledge. 

Gradually our guests got over their shyness and began 
telling us about their customs and ideas. As far as we could 
see they all disliked the Soviet regime 

This had once been a wealthy village, but there was not 
a single family now whose members were not imprisoned for 
the sole offence of being "kulaks'’ (owners of a holding, 
almost farmers.) They suffered acutely at not being allowed 
to dress in their *best clothes on Mahommedan feast days. 
They wanted to show, if only by such an outward sign, they 
still remembered their faith. But any sign of religious 
feelings might land them in prison. 
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Frequent cases occurred in the village of wives being 
bought for a certain amount of provisions. We were told 
that our friend Hanya. who kept house for us. would willingly 
be bought from us. We were given all details as to what we 
would receive for her. We laughed and teased her. that if 
things were at their ;vorst we should sell her. 

But we felt very far 'from laughing when one of our 
colleagues lost his heart and asked her to marry him a civil 
marriage of course. Poor Hanya was frightened out of her 
wits, particularly when after a few weeks he lost his patience 
and told her that unless she married him he would denounce 
her to the N. K. W. D. This seemed to portend serious, 
trouble. Spying and denouncing flourished in Russia, and 
we had had ample opportunity in the labour camp to study 
the methods. 

fhe days went by and there was no possibility of impro- 
ving our conditions. Sometimes we went to town and. for 
a fabulous price, bought some bread or a tiny amount of fat. 
But shoes, which we badly needed, were not to be found at 
any price- 

Week after week we went to the military headquarters 
to enquire as to where the Polish Army was being formed. 
The answer invariably was that nobody knew. Nevertheless 
we did not lose patience and went on asking. Chance 
came to our help. We came across an Ukrainan actor 
who heard us speak Polish and stopped us. He told us that 
when on his last theatrical tour he stayed at Buzuluk, he saw 
Polish detachments there. Our joy knew no bounds and we 
wired at once, but received no reply. 

Eventually when we began to lose hope again, we all 
three were called up for the Polish Army. Conscription came 
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in time, for our conditions were desperate. The rainy season 
had arrived, the roof leaked and we had no clothes. To add 
to these misfortunes our hut was taken from us and we had 
to sleep in a dog's kennel and spend the days out of doors as 
the kennel was too small for us to huddle inside during the 
day. But now we were happy once again. We spent a few 
days going from one office to another to complete all the 
formalities, and with this done we started on our journey. 

While I was trying to get the tickets I was nearly torn 
to pieces by a crowd of refugees from Moscow, my offence 
being that I had approached the ticket office without standing 
in the queue. I had full right to do so as we were travelling 
on military tickets. The timely intervention of an N. K. W D. 
agent saved me. We had the greatest difficulty in getting 
into the train, but in the end we were successful in 
finding room on the upper benches. These ^ were 
prepared for the night, and for the first time for two 
years we fell asleep between sheets. For two days we slept 
like logs. When we came to our senses we began talking to 
the other passengers and the ticket collector. 1 was struck 
by the interest the Russians showed when we told them 
about the world. They opened their eyes with, astonishment 
when they heard about our everyday life, our possibilities of 
earning and our travels abroad. The ticket collector, a sly 
old fox, told us many thrilling stories — we won his heart by 
giving him a handful of tobacco. /This was not on the 
market at that time/. The old man told me that in these 
parts the train was often attacked by bandits. The conduc- 
tors hide then, and try not to interfere with the robbers, as 
this is the only means they have of saving their lives. 

We passed the foothills of the Urals, and reached 
Buzuluk during a misty night. 
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W© were shown the direction by someone at the station 
and wandered for a long time in the unknown streets of the 
sleeping town. At last we saw a large house at one of the 
corners. The semi-circular entrance door was lit from 
within, and a Polish guard soldier walked in front of the 
house. A real Polish guard, walking to and fro, with a rifle 
in his hand and a Polish Eagle on his cap. Flags fluttered 
above the door. None of us wept this could not be express- 
ed by tears. None of us spoke or made the" slightest sound. 
We could not. for here in this Soviet city, a flag swayed free 
in the wind, shimmering with red and white in the tearful 
mist of the night. The flag of POLAND. 

It was thus that after years of ill-treatment and torment 
across thousands and thousands of miles, our Mother Country 
called out to us. 








